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GRANBY 


CHAP. I 


are Hkenml host to ilooda and streams ; 

'1*1 iO sliallovv murmur, but the deep arc dumb ; 

S' bon aifoctions yield discourse, it seems 
The bottom is but shallow whence they come. 

Tl that are rich in words must needs discover 
They are but poor in that which makes a lover. 

Sia WAI.TBK RALSlQlf. 

Amonc: otlier places of resort where it was 
probable be might ijjcet the Jermyns, Granby 
went one morning to the Exhibition at Somer¬ 
set-house. He found there, .as usual, a mot¬ 
ley crowd of spectators ; many of them li^^iess 
and uninterested ; some apfJiearing to have no 
olyect in coming, except that blind, gregarious 
von. II. B 
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feeling wliich always prompts them to follow 
the crowd; others probably drawn thither by 
some such pressing motive as to look at Mrs. A’s 
likeness, or the plaster cast of Mr. B ; while 
here and there was an occasional connoisseur, 
who, by right of a recent walk in the Vatican, 
went “ pishing” and “ pshawing” his way 
through the room, in utter contempt of British 
art. 

The sight of a large assemblage of pictures is 
a fatiguing pleasure, and cannot be enjoyed for 
a long time at once, with unabated zeal, even by 
the most ardent; and Granby soon began to feel 
that painful weariness which generally conies on 
after an hour's survey of an exhibition-room, 
and was just turning over for the last time 
the leaves of his catalogue, when his eye was 
caught by “ Portrait of Miss Jennyn, J. Jack- 
son, R. A.”—which picture he had somehow or 
otlier unaccountably missed. 

Here was an^.^||ject—an interesting one; 
and, forgetting his fatigue, he went in search 
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of it, and was soon successful. The por¬ 
trait was extremely like; preserving much 
of the simple grace of the original, and agree¬ 
ably set off by the artist’s somewhat pecu¬ 
liar, yet pleasing colouring. The expression 
was slightly smiling; her eyes, as he stood before 
it, seemed turned upon him, and the smile on 
her countenance forcibly recalled her last look at 
Mrs. Henley’s. Debarred as he was from the 
sight of the original, he could not refuse himself 
the pleasure of gazing on this attractive repre¬ 
sentation, and looking earnestly on features 
which in no other way could he now so freely 
contemplate. Wrapt in this pleasing meditation, 
he (lid not at first perceive that he was obstruct¬ 
ing the view of two ladies M'ho stood behind him. 
He turned round to qiut his station, and afford 
them an opportunity of seeing, when he found, 
to his no small embarrassment and surprise, that 
the objects of his civility were no other ihan 
Lady Jermyn and her daughter. 

Their surprise was as great as his own ; for as 

B 2 
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his back was turned towards them, and their atten¬ 
tion otherwise engaged, they had not recognised 
him until that moment. All the peculiarities of 
the rencontre rushed ujion Granby’s mind at once. 
He saw that they must have been witnesses of 
his fixed attention to the picture—that silent but 
eloquent indication of his feelings; and this 
thought at the moment tended rather to confuse 
than gratify. 

The same thought occurred to Caroline, 
who drew back and blushed at this indirect 
homage, and after the bow of recognition, 
tried to gaze at the objects around her. 

Lady Jermyn, to her credit be it spoken, con¬ 
ducted herself at this trying moment with equal 
judgntent and address. She dexterously sub- 
jdued her demonstrations of surprise, and con¬ 
trived (which in such a case was of all things the 
most difficult,) to look neither pleased nor mor- 
tlfie(^ at the meeting, but to mould her features 
into an expression of civil indifference. It also 

C 

struck her, that the civility of moving front 
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before her, though slight,and not paid personally 
to her, could not with propriety pass unnoticed; 
she was therefore the first to speak. A subject, 
though a dangerous one, was ready at hand in 
Caroline's picture, and with seeming unconcern 
she boldly adverted to it. 

“ A good picture, Mr. Granby,” said she. 

“ A very good picture,” was his reply. 

“ And like,” she added, in a steadier tone than, 
considering the subject and the person addressed, 
might have been expected. 

A complimentary denial, and something 
about not doing justice, lay ready for utter¬ 
ance upon Granby’s lips; but prudence and 
good taste suppressed this piece of idle gallantry, 
and substituted a quiet acquiescence in the truth 
of her remark. Lady Jermyn then made a 
slight movement, as if to pass onward, and put 
an end to the conversation; but Granby stop¬ 
ped herwith an enquiry after Sir Thomas Jermyn. 

“ Quite well, I am obliged to you; he came 
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with US here; hut he has gone over the way to 
the stamp-office.” 

Granby ventured to say tliat he was sorry to 
liave missed this opportunity of seeing him; but 
it was said not only faintly, but with coldness 
and restraint, and secured no other answer than 
a formal inclination of the head. A lady, ac¬ 
quainted with Lady Jermyn, now came up and 
spoke to her; and Granby took this opportunity 
of addressing Caroline for the first time. No 
topic appeared so safe and obvious as the present 
scene, and a few common place questions and 
answers passed between them on the subject of 
the exhibition. But their minds were too full of 
other things to talk freely upon such a topic. 
It did not interest either of them, and they felt 
toat it was introduced merely as an opening to 
other conversation; and after having forced 
themselves to utter a few trite remarks, they 
dropped it by mutual consent. 

“ I think,” said Granby, “ it was at Mrs. 
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I^enley’s that I last had the pleasure of seeing 
you ; it was a pleasant ball.” 

It was indeed,” said she, and blushed as 
soon as she had uttered it, for she recollected 
that it was there she first met him. She hastily 
added, ^ that is—I mean—it was a good ball.” 
Granby would not appear to notice the cor¬ 
rection, but added, “ You are no enemy to the 
gaieties of town.’’ 

“ Certainly not,” she said with atfaint smile, 
and in a more assured lone. “ Indeed at present 
their novelty alone would make me like them.” 

“ I believe,” said Granby, “ novelty is their 
best friend; for I think we find, that upon the 
whole, society in the country is more agreeable." 

Caroline assented, but looked confused, and 
Granby’s countenance soon presented in some 
degree the reflection of her own. Society in 
the country brought its separate associations to 
the minds of each. Caroline thought of the 
visit to Hemingsworth, and Granby of the last 
days he had passed in her company at ‘Brack- 
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ingsley. He therefore returned to society jn 
London. 

“ You have hardly been out, I believe, since 
I had the pleasure of meeting you at the ball 
we were speaking of.” 

“ No, I have not indeed,” said she, “ but I 
should not have thought you would have ob¬ 
served it.—I mean,” slie added, and again co¬ 
loured slightly, fearing lest her meaning should 
be wronglp taken,—“ I mean to say, that in so 
extensive a place as London, the absence and 
presence of any one can be observed but by very 
few.” 

“ Except in some cases,” said Granby, with a 
smile. “ But you have been absent from society, 
you say ? Not, I hope, on account of illness ?” 

He said this in a tone of livelier interest than 
he had yet hazarded in his ,short interview. It 
caught the quick car of Lady Jennyn, who, not 
suffering Caroline to answer, interiiosed with,— 

“ A cold, Mr. Granby, merely a cold—colds 
have ‘been very prevalent lately—everybody 
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■■ seems to have them.—By the bye, my dear, you 
had better move—you are standing now in a* 
draft of air;” and, drawing her daughter’s arm 
witliin her own, she walked away, with a bow to 
Granby, which civilly intimated that he was 
not to follow. 

Thus ended the long-expected interview—the 
first in which they had actually conversed. He 
had long looked forward to it, as an event on 
which his fate depended, and which would de¬ 
cide the progress of his fortunes. It was now 
past, and it had decided—absolutely nothing. 
In fact, as he afterwards thought, how should 
it and how was it likely that either party 
should plunge at once into embarrassing expla¬ 
nations ? When all was over, he was angry at 
himself for havin^^ pre-imagined scenes and 
versations which were never likely to take place, 
and for thereby preparing for himself a great deal 
of needless disappointment. 

Still there were some points of negative im¬ 
port to be gathered from the recent scene, which 
B 3 
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were not totally without their value. There was 
no avoidance on the part of Lady Jermyn, and 
no displeasure on that of Caroline; but there 
was in its stead a good deal of embarrassment, 
which, if he pleased he might construe favourably. 

These thoughts came across his mind, as he 
watched them quickly pursuing tlicir way to¬ 
wards the staircase. Some young man accosted 
them, as they were turning out of sight, and 
seemed to offer to accompany them to their car¬ 
riage. He looked like Courtenay; but then 
Courtenay, as Granby thought, was not ac¬ 
quainted with them; and he stood puzzling 
about the identity, (every thing relating to them 
being to him a subject of interest) when Cour¬ 
tenay came up to him, and told him he had 
ju|t parted from the Jermy^s, with whom he 
had become acquainted at a dinner party the 
day before—called Lady Jermyn a good-na¬ 
tured woman—and added a long and acceptable 
enumeration of Caroline’s attractive qualities. 

Granby was glad to find that his friend had 
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become acquainted with them, and that he 
seemed disposed to improve this acquaintance. 
Cut off from i)ersonal intercourse with the Jer- 
myns, he wished to communicate with them 
through a friend, and he thought, with some 
reason, that he might find in Courtenay a 
zealous advocate, and perhaps an useful ally in the 
work of reconciliation. But the same reserve which 
had hitherto restrained him from betraying his 
sentiments to Mrs. Dormer, now induced him 
to guard them with equal secresy from his 
friend Courtenay. He therefore assumed a tone 
of indifference in mentioning their names, and 
disguised, as well as he could, the interest Avith 
which he listened to Courtenay’s remarks. In 
this line of conduct he so well succeeded, that 

Courtenay w as not only kept in ignorance of his 

• > 

attachment to Miss Jermyn, but was even inclined 

to accuse him of a want of taste, in being so in¬ 
sensible to her many attractions. 
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CHAP. II. 


Giro me more love or more tHNdain ; 

The torrid or the frigid zone ; 

Bring equal ease unto tny pain : 

The temperate affords me none. 

Either extreme of love or hate 
Is Streeter than a calm estate. 

Cakevv 


Henry met Lady Jermyn and Caroline the 
nigBt after his visit to Somerset-House, at Lady 
Charleville’s, where three weeks before he had 
missed seeing them, through the singular mis¬ 
take which has already been mentioned. Whe- 
tbel’ or not Caroline cntertainecl the notion that 
he had purposely avoided her on that night, 
Granby could not tell, but he intended, at all 
events, to explain the circumstance to her this 
evening. 
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He had not been long in the room before he 
saw Lady Jermyn and her daughter, at no great 
distauee from him. They were not, however, 
within speaking distance; and he had leisure to 
compare his former agitation with his present 
composure, and to be agreeably sensible that the 
few words w'hich had passed between them at 
the Exhibition, had considerably removed all 
former difficulties, and paved the way to a more 
unembarrassed aud familiar intercourse. He 
feit as if he could now meet them with a plea¬ 
sure less alloyed by anxiety and doubt. At this 
moment he caught their eyes, and bowed. The 
bow was graciously returned by both; but so 
unreasonable was he become already, that with 
this very graciousness he was inclined to quar¬ 
rel. He thought thet;p was too much forced 
civility in the inclination of Caroline’s head; and 
besides, there was no emotion on seeing him— 
no rising colour—no indication of embarrass¬ 
ment ; and though he had been congratuliiting 
himself on the increased calmness of his own 
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feelings, he was not willing that she should share 
the same advantage. 

But all these thoughts gave way to pleasure; 
for in a few minutes he saw them approaching— 
actually approaching, of their own accord. He 
had lately been suspecting them of wishing to 
avoid him. How unjust had he been! Here was, 
indeed, an opening for reconciliation—an open¬ 
ing voluntarily offered by them. He felt much 
pleased, and was about to extend his hand to 
Lady Jermyn, who led the way, and to catch 
the first friendly glance of her eye, when he saw 
it fixed, not, alas ! on him, but either on vacancy, 
or on some person immediately behind him. 
Never did high hopes fall more suddenly ! she 
sailed by him with cruel composure—seemed 
quite indifferent to his presence—and, as he fell 
back to let her pass, acknowledged the civility 
with another bend, and a cold “ how d’ye do,” 
and drew her daughter after her. 

Caroline, meanwhile, quietly and composedly 
turned her face towards him, steadily uttered 
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the usual greeting, bowed again, and slightly 
smiled. But, what a smile! cold, forced, insipid, 
unmeaning, and how different from her last! 
He was instantly struck by the contrast: her for¬ 
mer heartfelt, beaming expression flashed across 
his recollection, as he viewed the present stiff 
and studied cast of her features; and, however 
well it might be intended, in all her present de¬ 
meanor towards him, nothing pained him like that 
smile; it seemed to poison his recollections of the 
first, and with a momentary feeling of strong dis¬ 
appointment, he actually turned his face away. 
Many bitter thoughts crowded on his mind. He 
sadly contrasted her present cold civility with 
the natural emotion and conscious delicacy ex¬ 
pressed in her manner on the preceding day; 
while, at the same tim#, he wondered at his own 
change of feeling, in being now so pained at 
a reception, from which, a fortnight thence, he 
would have drawn the happiest auguries. 

On turning, after this mental soliloquy, he 
saw them still at a short distance from him; but 
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he made no effort to approach. He was suddenly 
chilled into cautious reserve; and, instead of 
following them, he stood with an assumed air of 
unconcern, his eyes directed towards the dancers, 
beating time with his fingers on the breast of his 
coat, to a waltz which the band were then play¬ 
ing:. He afterwards walked about the rooms, on- 
deavouring to join in the gaiety around, but, in 
reality, in a state of comfortless apathy towards 
every object save one, and that object now a 
painful one; utterly at variance both with him¬ 
self and the scene around him, yet under the in¬ 
fluence of a sort of fascination which would not 
permit him to quit it. 

He frequently passed Lady Jermyn and Caro¬ 
line in the course of the evening; but as the first 
salutation was over, they generally allowed him to 
pass unnoticed: onlyonoe again did Lad vJermyn 
speak, and then her remark was a mere reitera¬ 
tion of the hackneyed comment on the fullness of 
the Ijall. With Caroline he had no conversation: 
she did not seem to wish it; her eye seldom met 
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his, but when it did, it bore a dulJ, disheartening, 
lack-lustre expression, in which he could read 
nothing but indifference. He watched her coun¬ 
tenance, as often as he could do so unobserved, 
while in conversation with her various partners; 
and many a pang did it cost him to perceive that 
the features, which stiffened into formality when 
met by his, could brighten up into careless gaiety 
at the trivial address of the acquaintance of an 
hour. 

“ ’Tis well,” he muttered to himself, “ I know 
my footing now at last, and the estimation in 
which I am held. The prating puppy, who has 
just made his first bow to her, is more accept¬ 
able than I am—is listened to with greater inte¬ 
rest—is loj)ked upon with greater pleasure. Fool 
that I was, to fancy I was anything to her !—^ 
receive her girlish surprise as the index of real 
affection ! No, I am an object of indifference to 
her; and she, if possible, must be the same to me.” 

Caroline at this time was standing up in a 
quadrille, and talkinft and listening, with appa- 
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rent interest, to the gentleman with whom she 
was dancing. Granby saw her, and drew near, 
probably with some design of putting her indif¬ 
ference to the test. The eflFect of his approach 
was marked and immediate: she did not look at 
him, nor attempt to break off the conversation; 
but the smile with which she listened to her 
partner lost all its character of ease and gaiety, 
and became in an instant fixed and unnatural. 
The attitude of attention was still presented, but 
it was plain that, even if she heard the words, 
their sense at all events was lost. And yet she 
had not the air of absence; the countenance bore 
too restless an expression; she was intently oc¬ 
cupied with something, but certainly not with 
the person who addressed her. This did not 
escape that gentleman’s observation—for, after 
a surprised and inquiring look, he ceased to 
speak. 

Granby noted all that passed, and was 
brought back to the happy conviction, that Ca¬ 
roline had that evening asjHn^ aiii^SiUfnrence 
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which she did not feel. He was satisfied with 
this conclusion, and having no farther object, 
left the house. A faint grey light through the 
window-blinds, indicating the fast approach of 
the unbewitching hour of mom, warned Lady 
Jermyn also to depart. 

“ You have behaved admirably indeed, my 
love,” said her Ladyship, after drawing up the 
glass of her carriage, on their way home; “ you 
have been very attentive to what I said.” 

Caroline answered only with a sigh. 

“ Are you tired, Caroline ? ” said her mother. 

“ Not much,” was her faint reply; and the 
rest of the drive was passed in silence. 

Perhaps our readers may be curious to know 
what Lady Jermyn did say; and on this ac¬ 
count, and in order to explain the conduct of 
Caroline, we will lay before them the following 
conversation, which had taken place in the course 
of the preceding morning. 

“ You ^ow, my love,” said Lady Jermyn, 
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“ that, under all circumstances, considering Ge¬ 
neral Granby’s behaviour to your father, and 
some other things that I could mention, though 
we should be very sorry, on account of their re¬ 
lationship, not to be upon speaking terms,—yet a 
certain line must be drawn; and it really is a 
dut}’ we owe to ourselves, to show in some de¬ 
gree, by our manner, that we were not quite 
pleased at what has happened. I only say this 
to you, my love, in order to explain to you 
(which I have never done sufficiently yet,) the 
sort of manner which it will be proper to adopt 
towards Mr. Granby, now that we are in the 
prospect of meeting him daily. I never would 
behave with the slightest incivility; we should 
never give offence if we can help it; but 1 need 

not say this to you, my love, who never give 
^ « 
offence to any one. Therefore, n ith respect to 

Mr. Granby, I would not have you do anvthing 

to hurt him; but merely treat him as a common 

acquaintance, and keep out of his wav as well as 
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you can; and do not talk to him more than is 
necessary. You understand me, Caroline.” 

“ Yes, Mamma, I understand what you 
mean, and I will try to act accordingly. I will 
endeavour to avoid him.” 

“ True, my love, but understand me. I don’t 
wisli you positively to avoid him. I would not go 
away, for instance, if I saw him coming, or even 
turn my head that I might not see him as he 
passed. That woidd be too broad and marked. 
I’eople might notice it- It would look partiew- 
lar. We should never do any thing that looks 
particular. No, I would answer him civilly and 
composedly whenever he spoke to me, and then 
pass on, just as you might in the case of any- 
Iwdy else. But I leave all this to your own 
tact and discretion, of which nobody has mor^ 
for her age. I am sure you can enter into all 
these niceties, and that my observ'ations will not 
be lost upon you. And now, my love, let me 
mention another thing. You must get over 
that littidiflHlilhMiilklt which I see yoi! show 
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whenever you meet him. It was very natural 
and excusable the first time, considering our 
long acquaintance with him and the General: 
but we must make our conduct conform to cir¬ 
cumstances ; so try to get the better of this 
little flutter; it does not look well, and might 
be observed. Thore is no quality more valu¬ 
able in a young person than self-possession. So 
you must keep down these blushes,” said she, 
patting her on the cheek, “ or I believe I must 
rouge you;—though it would be a thousand 
pities, with the pretty natural colour you have. 
But you must remember what I have been 
saying. Be more composed in your behaviour. 
Try to adopt the manner which I do. It may 
be difficult; but you sec I contrive it, and I 
have known Mr. Granby a great deal longer 
than you have, Caroline.”* 

“ Yes, Mamma, but—” 

“ But what ?” said Lady Jermyn ; “ there is 
a difierence in our ages, you mean. Certainly, 
my Icfve, I can make 1 do 
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not expect the same degree of conduct from a 
young person as from those who are older. I 
am the more particular in these directions, be¬ 
cause I should be sorry, and so would your 
father, to have the world suppose that there 
is any serious (juarrcl between ourselves and 
the Granby s. We might in that case be obliged 
to enter into exjdanations, which had always 
better be avoided. No, my dear, let us preserve 
all proper decorum. And, besides, I am the 
more desirous of maintaining a guarded, distant 
manner, lK>cause, from our old acquaintance, 
and the regard we once felt for them, we should 
always wish to preserve some sort of intercourse; 
—and yet any renewal of former intimacy,” she 
added, with a significant nod, “ would lead to a 
positive rupture.” 

This concluding observaticm had more weight 
in Caroline’s mind than any which had gone 
before it; and she determined to school herself 
to a strict conformity with her mother’s directions. 

Ladv Jjiaafevn gaw the effect of h^ last 
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remark; and, like an able orator, forlwre to 
weaken its impression by following it up with 
less cogent arguments. It was part of her 
policy, as the above conversation will in some 
degree liave shown, to assume an ignorance of 
Caroline’s feelings towards Granby, and to take 
it for granted that the attachment was entirely 
on his side, and that Caroline regarded him 
merely with that sentiment of sober friendship 
which is due to an old ac(|uaintancc. Under 
this veil she was able to s.ay many tilings to her 
daughter, which, without the cloak of such con¬ 
venient blindness, mutual consciousness would 
have rendered difficult. She was like a person, 
who in order to see the better, throws the 
shadow on his own face, while he turns the 
light to the object before him. Meanwhile she 
was as perfectly acquainted with all that passed 
in her daughter’s mind, as the fullest confession 
could have made her; and it was part of her 
system, never to extort a confidence when she 
could learn the truth without it. • 
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CHAP. III. 


Conn* then the colours an<l the ground prepare, 

Dip ill the rainhow. trick lier off iu air ; 

Choose a tirm cloud before it falis, and in it 

Ciilcli, ere slic change, the Cynthia of the nunute.— Popk. 


Gr.v'NBy saw Lady Jermyn and Caroline, 
after this, on several siiecessive nights, at various 
places. But there was no favourable alteration 
in their manner, from that which had given him 
so much uneasiness at Lady Charleville's. They 
neither sought nor avoided him ; neither frowned 
nor smiled, nor even testified, by word, look, or^ 
action, that his presence conveyed to them the 
slightest iwrtiou either of pain or pleasure. 
Caroline had even learned to attend to what was 
said to her when he -was near; and Granby 
found, to his mortification, that succeeding ex- 
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periments of this nature did not answer so well 
as the first. Frequently did he writhe, in men¬ 
tal torment, under this treatment, which he now 
found to be, of all otliers, the most intolerable. 
To have been shunned and frowned upon had 
been happiness in comparison with the galling 
infliction of indiftcrence and neglect. He had 
intended at Lady Charlevi lie’s to ask Caroline 
to dance ; but her altered manner took from him 
the power, and even the wish, of making that 
request. Since that time he had meditated the 
same again; but a turbulent current of wayward 
feeling had borne down his half-formed purpose. 
He now sedulously stood apart whenever he saw 
her disengaged, and enjoyed a gloomy satisfac¬ 
tion in secret applause of his self-denying firm- 
il#;ss. JIc would stand and view her jtuning in 
the dance with a light step, and a heart, for 
aught he knew, as light; her hand, perhaps the 
property of one whom a casual introduction had 
lately made known to her; while he, the early 
companion of her youth, devoted with an affec- 
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tion wliich was almost pledged, was debarred 
from privileges which the merest stranger 
claimed, and obtained without a scruple. 

“ But, I am a fool,” said he, “ to pursue these 
thoughts, and torment myself with vain regrets. 
Why cannot I bear a brow as calm, and a spirit 
as light as she does Yes,” he said," with a 
bitter smile, “ I will learn to profit by her ex¬ 
ample. I too will be indifferent in my turn. 
She can rective with easy gaiety the attentions 
of others; and mine shall not needlessly be re¬ 
served for her. She shall see that there are 
sufficient attractions to engage them elsewhere.” 

Thus in a jealous moment of pique did he 
form a plan of retaliation, and hastily resolved 
to dedicate his notice to other beauties. Nor had 
he long to seek for obj/sets. An admirable ally' 
presented herself, in the person of the fascina¬ 
ting, the fashionable, the all-observed, and much 
admired Miss Darrell; a lady, to w'hom admira¬ 
tion was considered a duty, and by wljpm a 
slight exercise of vanity might have suggested 
c 2 
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to our hero that he himself was distinguished in 
his turn. 

Miss Darrell was not strictly'®, beauty. She 
had not, as was frequently observed by her 
female friends, and unwillingly admitted by her 
male admirers, a single truly gootl feature in her 
face. But who could quarrel with tlie tout 
cnsemhle ? who but must bto dazzled with the 
graceful animation with which those features 
were lighted uj) ? Let critics hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce her beautiful: at any rate, they must 
allow' her to be fascinating. Place a ])erf<x;t 
.stranger in a crowded assembly, and she w'ould 
first attract his eye ; corrccter beauties would 
pass unnoticed, and his first attention would be 
rivetted by her. She was all brilliancy and 
ofTcct; but it were hard,,to say she studied it; 
so little did her spontaneous, airy graces convey 
the impression of jiremeditated practice. She 
was a sparkling tissue of little affectations, which, 
however, appeared so interwoven with herself, 
that their seeming artlessness disarmed one's cen- 
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sure. Strip them away, and you destroyed at once 
the brilliant being that so much attracted you. 
It thus became difficult to condemn what you 
felt unable, aiid, indeed, unwilling to removci 
With positive affectation, malevolence itself 
could rarely charge her; and prudish censure 
■Seldom exceeded the guarded limits of a dry re¬ 
mark, that Miss Darrell had “ a good deal of 
manner.'" 

Eclat she sought, and gained. Indeed, 
she was both formed to gain it, and dis¬ 
posed to desire it. But she required an exten¬ 
sive sphere. A ball-room was her true arena; for 
she waltzed “ a ravir” and could talk cnchant- 
ingly about nothing. She was devoted to fashion, 
and all its ficklenesses, and went to the extreme 
whenever she could do so consistently with grace. 
But she aspired to bft a leader as well as a fol 
lower; seldom, if ever, adopted a mode that was 
unbecoming to herself, and dressed to suit the 
genius of her face. 
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Miss Darrell had many imitators of her air and 
attire ; many who sedulously strove to copy the 
turn of her head, the tone of her laugli, the fall 
of her ringlets, the pretty dangle of her arms, and 
her soft slip-shod gliding step; nay, who were 
eager to adopt her judgment even in the fancy 
of a ribbon, and teazed Mademoiselle Maradon 
to give their dresses the graceful, becoming sit 
of her’s. But the imitations generally failed. 
They were pithcr too broad or too faint. They 
gave a coarse, ungraceful caricature, or a resem¬ 
blance so imperfect, that no one probably ever 
suspected it. 

Failure is a fate which second-hand "races 

o 

generally incur, and invariably deserve. But 
here the disgrace was less in tlie failime 
than in the attempt. It was no easy task 
to present a transcript of ‘Miss Darrell. I ler’s 
were rainbow tints—bright, gay, evanescent— 
beautiful while they lasted, but ever flickering 
and changeable. She perplexed with elegant 
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contrarieties; and few of her would-be persona- 
tors had skill to “ catch ere she changed the 
Cynthia of the minute.” 

This flattery Miss Darrell amply repaid in 
warm commendations of her followers. Almost 
all her female at^uaintance were “ loves,” “ dear 
creatures,” “ perfect angels.” She hated petty 
jealous detraction, and the depreciating spirit of 
many' of her sex. With an air of fearless supe¬ 
riority, which seemed to laugh at the idea of 
rivalship, she poured forth an elegant current of 
eulogium. But art still lurked beneath this 
amiable burst of feeling. Frequently did she 
utter praises that were not meant to be cordially 
received ; and recommended persons for precisely 
those qualities which were least discernible in them. 
She thereby secured to herself the credit of that 
amiable quick-sighte3ness which discovers merits 
imperceptible to others, while she enjoyed the 
incredulous looks of her hearers, and possessed 
the satisfaction of exciting the censure of those 
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very rivals, whom, with such well nifianimj 
earnestness she affected to defend. 

“ How strikingly handsome Miss Jermyn is.^” 
said she to Henry, one evening at Alinack’s. 
“ Don’t you think so ?" 

Now, Caroline’s style of beauty was rather of 
that description which comes under the term 
“ loveliness,” than of that regular and imposing 
kind to which the word “ liandsome” is generally 
applied. Granby was disjwsed to be cautious 
on such a subject, and thought he might safely 
plead a slight difference of opinion. 

“ I think her very pretty,” said he, “ and 
she certainly has a I'cmarkably pleasing expres¬ 
sion.” 

“ No, no, no,” said Miss Darrell, with a 
playful positiveness. “ Vou shall not come off 
in that way—I know you want to pull her to 
pieces.” 

“ I thought I was praising her,” said Granby, 
with a smile. 
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*« Oil yes—delightfully indeed ! Calling her 
pretty—merely pretty! and then to say that she 
had ‘ a pleasing expression !’ just what one says 
of gootl-humoured ugly people, that one cannot 
find any other way of praising. No, no, I’ll not 
have you talk in that way of Miss Jermyn.” 

“ But I really do think that she is pretty, 
rather than handsome.” 

“ No, Mr. Granby, that will not do. Hand¬ 
some, or nothing,” said Miss Darrell. “ I don't 
like the idea of prettiness—it sounds so inferior! 
I wonder you can apply it to her. But you are 
a sad depreciating person. Now, confess that 
you are. You must be aware that 3’ou are not 
doing ]x>or Miss Jermyn proper justice.’’ 

“ Of that I will not pretend to judge. But 

I think she can hardly fail to have justice dqpc 
• • 
her, with such an eloijucnt advocate as yourself.’’ 

“ I suspect that is only a civil way of saying 
that I do her more than justice. I believe, after 
all, if you would but allow it, you mean to say 
you think her plain.” 
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“ No, upon my honour.” 

“ Now don’t say upon your honour, because 
if you do I shall not believe you. But do tell 
me your honest opinion. Is not she ex¬ 
tremely clever ? Don’t you think she has a 
very sensible, keen, acute look ?” 

“ Yes, sensible ; but it does not strike me as 
keen or acute.” 

“ Oh ! there again. Poor Miss Jermyn! 1 
know exactly what you mean. You think that 
she has very fair common sense, but none of an 
exalted kind.’* 

“ I did not make that distinction in my own 
mind. I think her very sensible.” 

“ Oh, ay—sensible—that is to say, not quite 
a simpleton. Oh, I am sure by her countenance 
s^e must be clever. I could even fancy her blue 
—a beautiful light blue.” 

“ No, no—she is not blue.” 

“ I see you won’t allow her to be anything. 
You are as liberal to her mind as you were to 
her person, and you fine down her gupd (|uali- 
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ties so dexterously—you are really quite a male 
Mrs. Candour.” 

Henry bowed and smiled, partly at the charge, 
and partly at the reflection that the character 
she applied to him was much more applicable 
to herself. He then broke off the conversa¬ 
tion by asking her to waltz again. 

“ No, not yet,” said she, with a playful air of 
jieevishness, “ they are playing that odious stop 
waltz. I hate dancing without music. Ah— 
there —you are going to remonstrate; and a re¬ 
monstrance is worse than a stop waltz; so I 
Think I shall cut it short and comply.” 
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II scinbl« quo 9’il y a un soupyon injuste, bizarre, ct sans foiitleinetit, 
qu’on ait une fois appeI6 jalousie, cettc autre jalou&ic qui est un senti¬ 
ment juste, naturel, fonde on raison, ct sur rexperience, incritoit nji autre 
nom. La Uri'ykhb. 

To the young lady introduced to the reader 
in our last chapter, Henry Granby now began 
to pay considerable attention. He waltzed- 
with her frequently ; talked to her with great 
gaiety and apparent interest; hovered about her 
seat, and edged himself into the corner that was 
jfonoured with her presevee; and sometimes 
tried by conversation to withdraw her allegiance 
from her righful partner for the time being. 
Never did they pass in a crowded party, though 
for the^fiftieth time that night, but some remark, 
either sportive, or enigmatical to all but them- 
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selves, took place between them. Whether in the 
passing throng, or on the upper landing-place, 
or in the comparative retirement of the inner 
saloon, flirtation was equally active. 

But with all this, there was no feeling in Gran¬ 
by’s breast towards Miss Darrell, that ever ap- 
proached the nature of love. He was entertained, 
and perliaps dazzled ; and he thought it a favour¬ 
able indication of his taste to admire one whom 
all admired, and was rather pleased to swell the 
train of a lady <if such high fashionable preten¬ 
sions. But these thoughts interfered not with 
his attachment to Carobne; they were mixed 
with no sentiments of disloyalty to her. There 
was such an essential difference in his eyes be¬ 
tween her and Miss Darrell, that their images 
could never clash. He knew not how to maki^ 
a comparison between diem; and as to their con¬ 
testing a place in his aff’ections, the idea was far 
Px) strange and improbable to enter bis mind for a 
single momenti He seemed, as it were, to be 
merely amusing himself with the evolutions of a 
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showy divertisement, between the acts of an 
interesting opera. 

There was also some excuse for his seeming 
apostacy, in the consideration that he was met 
by the attractions of warmth and animation, at 
the very time that he was deeply wounded by 
die coldness of another. Miss Darrell, who in 
fact cared very little for her admirers, probably 
preferred our hero to any of them. The infe¬ 
riority in rank and wealth she did not take into 
her account. She was too volatile for mercenary, 
or even for ambitious views, and did not weigh 
her partner in the scales of an establishment- 
hunter. Fashion, agreeableness, and a good 
exterior, were all she troubled her head about. 
She could vouch for Granby’s possession of the 
/wo latter; and as for the former, though he 
was not one of the very select, yet he was suffi¬ 
ciently seen in good society to be at all times a 
creditable captive. 

Granby had all along a hope that his devotion 
to Miss Darrell might kindle some spark of 
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jealous love (if such still lurked in Caroline’s 
bosom) which would be favourable to his cause, 
by rouMug her from her present indifference. 
But he never imagined that his honmge would 
attract the attention of any other person. In 
this he was soon to be undeceived. 

“ Granby, how does your suit prosjier said 
Courtenay to him one evening in a half whisper, 
after he had been talking for some time to Miss 
Darrell with much animation. 

“ What suit ?” said Granby, with unassumed 
surprise. 

“ What suit!” repeated Courtenay, “ how 
very innocent!” 

“ I really don’t understand you,” persisted 
Granby. 

“ No ha ! ha! that’s very good—you think 
1 don’t know that you are a warm suitor of 
Miss DarrelL” 

Granby’s confusion of this unexpected charge 
was heightened not a little, by perceiving that 
Caroline was standing immediately behincf him. 
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and must have heard what passed. Of lier 
emotion he could form no judgment, for she 
immediately turned her face awa)’. 

“ Courtenay !” said he, “ you are talking at 
random." 

“ Random shots don’t always miss," replied 
Courtenay, with a significant smile, and ]ire- 
duded Granby’s exculpations by passing on as 
soon as he had said it. 

His remark left a mortifying impression in 
Granby’s mind. His eyes wer^ uncx])ectedly 
opened to the interpretation which his conduct 
admitted—an interpretation, which had he 
ever suspected, he would certainly have been 
eager to remove. It was no consolatory reflec¬ 
tion that this remark was made to him in Caro* 
line’s hearing. She was the person by whom he 
least wished that impression to be entertained, 
and from whom he was least able to remove it. 
He found that he had gone too far, and what 
was worse, he hardly knew how to remedy the 
mischief he had been doing. 
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His first nieaaure was to undeceive Courte¬ 
nay. He soon found him, and began to speak 
to him on the subject. “ Courtenay,” said he, 
with an air of earnestnes.s, which he tried to 
tcm])cr with a gaiety of manner, “ I have a 
favour to ask of you. Don’t repeat what you 
said to me lately.” 

And what did I say said Courtenay. 

“ You s{)oke as if you thought tlicre was a 
serious engagement between Miss Darrell and 
myself.” 

“ No, no, pardon me there. I rise to explain. 
I did not say there was an engagement—I only 
thouglit there would be one.” 

“ There neither is, nor will be, I assure you.” 

“ Well—and what if there is not ?” 

“ Why, I wish you would not talk about it, as 
if you thought there w*as-” 

“I! O Lord! make yourself easy; I'll be 
discretion itself, as you shall see. I was always 
famous for discretion. But pray, may I ask. 
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is it on the lady’s account, or^youf own, that 
you wish to have Uie report stopped ?” 

“ On my own,” said Granby. 

“ Your own i” said Courtenay, with a laugh, 
“ and why should you wish it on your own ac¬ 
count, unless you are engaged to some one else ? 
But perhaps you are.” 

“ No,” said Granby. 

“ Then, my dear fellow,-what can it signify ? 
Gad! you are as coy about it as any girl of si.'c- 
teen, j^ust taxed with her first flirtation.” 

“Well, well,” smd Granby, “ that may be; but I 
have my reasons; so pray don’t mention it again.” 

“ Certainly not; since you make such a point 
of it.” 

“ And if you should hear the same thing 
stated by others," said Granby, “ I shall be 
obliged to you if you will*contradict it.” 

“ Thank you—no—111 hold my tongue. I 
don’t like spreading false reportsand so saying 
he left him. 
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This was not«nuch gained; and he aftenvards 
regretted that he had not been more urgent with 
Courtenay to contradict these surmises, and par¬ 
ticularly to Miss Jermyn. But the last request 
he durst not utter; the less, perhaps, on account 
of certain feelings to which he could hardly at 
present give a name, arising from the increasing 
intimacy between Caroline and Courtenay. It 
was not exactly jealousy ; nor did it even, at this 
time, amount to positive uneasiness; but he 
began to wonder why he should have been ori¬ 
ginally pleasetl at their acquaintance; and smiled 
a little at his former folly, in thinking that such 
an event could ever be productive of benefit to him. 

This state of mind was not likely to be per¬ 
manent. The seeds of distrust were already 

sown, and they must now either grow or wither. 

• 

Unliappily they gre\f apace. A clue was fur¬ 
nished for the interpretation of many little trivial 
facts, which before had seemed to escape his no¬ 
tice, but which a memory that flow appeared 
miraculously active, was continually conjuring 
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up. He began to think that the former remark 
about Miss Darrell vas purposely made in Caro¬ 
line’s hearing. Every look that jiassed between 
them now began to be intently watched, lie 
would also gladly have listened to tluir wn- 
versation; but there was a meanne.ss in this 
procedure to which he could not reetjneile liim- 
self. He was therefore only the more indus¬ 
trious in studying the language of the eves. 

One evening, at a private concert, he saw in a 
distant part of the room Caroline seated on a 
sofa, while Courtenay leaned upon the back of 
it, intently occupied in talking to her. The 
crowd was thick through which he viewed them, 
and he had ample opportunity to inhale at lei¬ 
sure the subtle poison of jealousy. He saw tlie 
insinuating softness of Courtenay’s manner; the 
pleasing smile of interest* with which Caroline 
listened to what he said; and its still sweeter ex¬ 
pression when she addressed him in her turn. 
AH this he saw, and magnified, and his heart al¬ 
ternately burned and died within him at the 
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Mght. At length the conversation seemed to 
become more animated. They spoke and replied 
more quickly than before, and with a mingled 
air of gaiety and interest;—when all at once Ca¬ 
roline’s maimer showed confusion. He saw a 
blush ileepen on her cheek, and her eyes withdrew 
thejnselves in conscious emotion. But still there 
was no evidence of displeasure, and Courtenay 
seemed to pursue his address without participat¬ 
ing in the gentle embarrassment which he had 
excited. How could such signs be misinter¬ 
preted . Courtenay was evidently addressing 
her in the language of an avowed admirer, and 
his advances were not repulsed. Tt was too much 
for Granby to support. All his hitherto smo- 
thercil feelings of tempestuous passion kindled at 
once. He turned pale with emotion; groun^ 
his teeth in a species tii' momentary frenzy ; and 
crushed into the smallest^iqssihle compass a card 
of the performances, which he firmly, but unconr 
sciously, grasped in his clenched hand. A mo- 
m.ent’s thought restoretl him to internal caltnne'fes; 
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but it was the frightful calmness of despair. He 
forced himself, with a moody pleasure, to the 
jienance of once more gjjzing on the unconscious 
pair, till the contemplation became too painful 
for endurance; and he then turned hastily round 
and left the room. 

Wc shall now advert to the conversation whieli 
had caused an anguish so intense. CJourtenay, 
after talking a good deal of lively nonsense, be¬ 
gan to criticise the style of beauty of a lady whom 
Caroline happened to mention, and which, as 
they did not agree in their opinions, gave ri.se to 
a playful sort of argument. “ I think her very 
handsome,” said Caroline, at length, “ but it is 
not a feminine style of beauty. I think it is the 
sort of face that would look much better in a 
man.’’ 

“ So it would, I declare,” said Courtenay. 
“ It strikes me at once,'now that you mention it. 
—And, by the bye, I will tell you who she is 
like—a friend of mine, whom I believe you 
know-irllenry Granby. Don’t you think so.^"’ 
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This had not struck Caroline before, and by 
way of reply, she told him, “ No.” But her con¬ 
fusion at being detected ij this indirect, uncon¬ 
scious commendation of Henry Granby’s personal 
appearance, was beyond all power of concealment 
and control, Courtenay, owing to his situation, 
and the direction of the light from a chandelier 
near him, tiid not discover that emotion which 
wa-s so perceptible to the jealous eyes of Granby, 
and therefore quietly pursued the topic, with 
unaltered gaiety of manner. Such was the cause 
of Granby’s uneasiness—such the infallible dis¬ 
cernment of jealousy! 

And what, meanwhile, was the state of Caro¬ 
line’s sentiments.» She had long viewed with 
much pain, which with the passive calmness of 
female fortitude she struggled to conceal, Henry 
Granby’s increasing de'Jotion to Miss Darrell. 
She knew very little of that lady; but she had 
heard some traits, by which she w'as by no means 
prepossessed in her favour; and she fancied 
(though in this perhaps she was mistaken) 
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it was a considerable aggravation of her misfor¬ 
tune, that Granby’s affections should be trans¬ 
ferred to one who wa^not worthy of his choice. 
Day after day did the strength of the impression 
of Granby’s attachment to this new object, pain¬ 
fully increase. ■ Courtenay's remark had ojx'netl 
new and fearful lights, and forcibly suggested an 
ajjproaching marriage; and a fresh circumstance 
soon occurre<l tliat tended to confirm her in this 
idea. 
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Nou 9 approfoiidirons. ainsi quc la physique. 

Grammaire, histoire, vers, morale, et politique.— Mouikre. 


It has already been mentioned that Granby 
■was acquainted ■with the Duncans. On calling 
at their house one morning, a few days after his 
conversation with Courtenay on the subject of 
Miss Darrell, he found Lady Harriet at home. 
She was in her scientific vein; full of her friend 
Lady Wigly, and her philosophical conversa- 
zkmea. 

“ Oh, Mr. Granby,” said she, “yon s/tall go 
to Lady Wigly’s. I’ll get you a card for next 
Saturday. A charming woman is Lady Wigly. 
You’ll be much struck with her, I’mvsure. 

VOl. II. D 
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She has such a powerful mind—quite of the 
higher order of intellect. Hather severe in her 
exterior—^but what of that ? I rather like what 
one may call an angular character—pointed, 
rugged, and I full of' asperities. And then 
Lady Wigly is an authoress. She has just writ¬ 
ten a pamphlet on Population—a very clever 
thing, I’m told, but I don’t pretend to understand 
the subject.” 

“ And what sort of things,” said Granby, 
trying to look as grave as possible,' “ are Lady 
Wigly’s evening parties .f” 

“ Delightful—delightful,” exclaimed I,ady 
Harriet; “ and quite unique. There’s nothing 
else in London like them; not extensive—but 
very select—in a certain line. It is quite a pri¬ 
vate institution—a sort of conversational lecture.” 

« And what do you do there?” said Granby. 

“Do? oh, a thousand things—walk about— 
talk—discuss—debate—criticise—experimenta¬ 
lize inhale nitrous acid gks, and set potassium 
on fine with ice. Oh, I can’t tell you half our 
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proceedings. Next Saturday she is to get up an 
artificial thunder-storm; and I have volunteered 
—(don’t tell Duncan)—I have volunteered to be 
struck with lightning.” 

Granby complimented her upon her zea 
and courage, but seriously recommended her not 
to attempt this kind of display of it. 

“ No, no,” said she, “ you shall not dissuade 
me. If I do sufler, it is in the cause of science. 
There,” said she, taking a letter out of her reti¬ 
cule, “ as you have been very good, you shall 
read me that—the poetry only—^not the prose. 
It is from a new correspondent. The lines are 
addressed to me. I have had it by me two or 
three days, but it seems such a shocking hand 
tliat I’ve not tried to read it yet.” 

Granby contrived to puzzle it out, and was 
afterwards made to r?ad it again with fluency 
and proper emphasis. 

“ Thank you,” said she; “ charming—ar’nt 
they ? Pray are yoif of ef poetical turn ? ” she 
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added, with the air of asking the commonest 
question in the world. 

Granby, with an assumption of similar simpli¬ 
city, said tliat he believed he was. 

“ Then I recommend this poem to you,” said 
she, taking up a book that lay upon the table. 
“ It is full of such lovely mystical passages— 
one seems to understand them, and yet one does 
not—and still one catches a sort of idea, which 
one cannot describe—one does not know why— 
and it comes, and goes,'and comes again—and 
then one loses it; and—oh! it is genuine 
poetry—it leaves so mucli to the imagination. 
And tlien the metre! I do so admire it! It 
is not verse, and it is not prose—but a charm¬ 
ing mixture of the two. One might think 
it prose, if it were not for the printing. It 
does not go rolling steadily on, in the old 
heavy style, like Dryden or Thomson, but 
seems to ebb and flow, and halt and fluctuate, 
just like the sentiments it conveys. The 
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sound, you know, should always echo to the 
sense.” 

Granby merely assented with a polite “ yes,” 
and she continued. “ By the bye, have you 
seen this tragedy ? You will adore the hero— 
he is such a grand, tempestuous character,— 
full of sublime energy, and a—I hardly know 
how to describe' it—a sort of noble recklessness 
—and then ‘ mysterious as a dream.’ He posi¬ 
tively hurries one away—and then there is such 
a majesty of guilt about him — it actually 
‘ awes one’s spirit,’ as a clerical friend of mine 
observed. But he is not intended for a perfect 
character. lie has his failings.” 

“ Is murder one of them?” asked Granby, 
Seriously, 

“ It is,” said she. 

“ And how many «murders does this high- 
minded man commit ? ” 

“ Three, I think—yes—three—his wife, his 
child, and his wife’s grandmother. But then 
you know it is for love of the heroine, and she is 
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betrothed to his mortal enemy, and he tries to kill 
him too, and fails.—Oh, how I pitied him! Do 
read it—It is a noble sketch. 

A pause ensued, and Granby, not being in a 
talking humour, took up a volume which Jay on 
the reading table, and was looking at the back 
of it. “ Ah”—exclaimed the lively little Blue, 
“ Inesilla’—the sweetfest thing !—Did you never 
read it?—contains the prettiest portrait of— 
by the bye,” said she, starting from one thing to 
another, in her wild way, By the bye, talking 
of portraits, did I ever shew you one that I have 
of Louisa Darrell ? ^She had it done for me at 
Florence. I told her I would wear it; you see,” 
said she, producing it, “ it is set so that it 
may be worn. I have never worn it — it is 
not the mode — but then, you know, I mi^ht 
•wear it.” 

She then gave it into Granby’s hand, and in 
the transfer, a stone which formed part of the 
setting dropped out, and upon farther examina¬ 
tion other parts appeared to be loose. Lady 
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Harriet looked at it with dismay; made some 
severe remarks upon the slovenly Italian that 
had used her so ill; and decided at once to have 
it set afresh by an English jeweller. It also 
struck her (for she liked, as she said, to make 
men useful) that it would be a pretty commis¬ 
sion for Henry Granby. “ Now do take it for 
me to Gray’s,” said she, “for I’ve a thou¬ 
sand other things to do; and tell them all about 
it, and direct them—do—and give them a little 
taste if you can.” 

“ I shall be very happy to take it,” said 
Granby, “ but as for. dinging, I am really the 

worst person in the worldt.” 

m 

“ You know I never hear excuses,” said Lady 
Harriet, “especially your modest ones; so— 
there—go—and be good, and do as I bid you.” 

Granby no longer jttfempted to resist, but re* 
ceived the miniature, and took his leave with a 
promise faithfully to execute his commission ; 
and as he had nothing else at the time to do, 
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went straight from Mr. Duncan’s to Gray’s 
shop, and gave the necessary directions; and 
in reply to the inquiry, as to where it was to be 
sent, not recollecting the number of Duncan’s 
house, he gave his own card, and left the shop. 

Scarcely a minute after tliis, and before he 
had gone a hundred yards, a carriage stopt at 
the door, and two ladies got out. They were 
Lady Jermyn and her daughter. They soon be¬ 
came doeiily immersed in jewellery; and happy 
would it have been for mie of the party if she 
had continued to be so absorbed. But at length 
Caroline, weary of witnessing Lady Jermyn, 
balancing in hopeless uncertainty between the 
prettier thing and the cheaper one, looked 
round for other objects of amusement, and cast 
her eyes upon the miniature of Miss Darrell. 
♦The bkeness was very good, and as circum¬ 
stances of painful interest had lately made her 
very familiar with that lady’s face, she recog¬ 
nised the resemblance instantly. However, to 
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be more secyre against mistake, she asked the 
shopnfian whose it was. He did not know the 
name of the lady, but told her that it had been 
left a few minutes since by a gentleman whose 
name was Granby. “ Granby said Caroline 
faintly. “ Yes, ma’am, a Mr. Granby, a young¬ 
ish gentleman. He left this card,” said the 
man, producing it. 

Caroline drew down her veil, and turned 
away, to hide the expression of deep emotion 
which she felt aware must, in spite of herself, be 
strongly pictured in her countenance. 

Nothing further passed openly on the sid)ject; 
for though Caroline wa^s silent during the drive 
home. Lady Jermyn asked her no questions. In 
fact, there was no occasion for any; for while 
apparently intent upon her jewellery, she had se^ 
the picture in her daughter’s hand, and had 
heard what passed. [She therefore, with her 
usual caution, left Caroline to the full possession 
of her own thoughts, which were now of a very 
painful nature. That fact, the ihcfeasin^probaf- 
nS 
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bility of which had rapidly established itself ia! 
her mind, now seemed to receive a full and per¬ 
fect confirmation. Blinded by her previous 
opinions, she was not sufficiently aware of the 
slender evidence which the present incident af¬ 
forded. To her there appeared no reasonable 
doubt that the picture actually belonged to 
Granby; and if so, how would she regard it 
but as the gift of love to an accepted suitor.'* 
Upon this persuasion she was now to act. Cir¬ 
cumstances, as regarding herself and Granby, 
were now considerably altered; and she must 
compel herself to look upon him in a very dif¬ 
ferent point of %’iew. Heretofore she had more 
than suspected his attachment to her; but 
she must now regard him as the betrothed 
of another. It struck her, that her own 
conduct would now reqiSre a corresponding 
change; for she felt, under these altered 
circumstances, no longer equal to the part she 
had hitherto been acting. Hitherto she had 
only Jbeen suppressing the display of a sen- 
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timent which she still thought it allowable in 
some degree to cherish, and in which, peiv 
haps, at a future period, she might safely 
indulge. But she was now imperatively called 
upon to eradicate a hopeless passion,—a task 
which she considered as quite incompatible 
with the line of conduct she had lately adopted. 
Throughout her former assumption of indif¬ 
ference, she was supported by a hope which had 
now left her; and the additional painfulness of 
present circumstances greatly increased the dif¬ 
ficulty of such a line of behavioia:. She felt her 
weakness, and acknowledged that it was better 
to avoid him ; and this, if possible, she now de¬ 
termined to do. 
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CHAP. VI. 


My thoughts cannot propose a reason 
TThy I should fear or faint thus in my hopes 
Of one 80 much endeared to my love ; 

Some spark U is, kindled within the soul. 

Whose light yet breaks not to the outward sensSf 
That propagates this timorous respect. 

TheCateU Jomsok* 


Caholike met Granby a few evenings after¬ 
wards, at Almack's. He was almost the first 
jicrson she saw on coming up stairs, as she was 
going to enter the hall-room. Lady Jermyn, in 
high good humour from her success in obtaining 
.^hscriptions for herself •and daughter, and 
pleased with Granby for being also seen in so 
proper a place, very graciously accosted him, 
and they talked together for several minutes; 
during which time Caroline hung back, and 
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turned away her head, as if to preclude the pos¬ 
sibility of being addressed by him in-her turn. 

Granby remarked this, and was hurt at it. He 
thought it argued more than indifference: it 
was something very like aversion: and, with a 
fickleness which perhaps is not altogether unna¬ 
tural, he wished to be again treated in the 
manner which he had thought lately so intoler¬ 
able. This impression once received, and his 
mind in consequence actively alive to every 
point in her behaviour, he suffered nothing to 
escape him, watched her attentively through¬ 
out the 'cvera’ng, and saw and understood 
tile reason of many of her little manteuvres. 
One instance of avoidance on her part he 
particularly noticed. He was standing under 
the music gallery, leaning against 'one of thg 
pillars, in conversatiSn with a lady who was 
sitting there, when Caroline came up con¬ 
ducted by Courtenay, who was looking about 
for a seat for her. There was a vacant chair 
nQt: far from Granby,—whose face waj^ paiy 
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tially concealed by the pillar, so that Caroline, 
in approaching, did not recognise him ; and she 
was just going to accept it, when Granby, on 
hearing Courtenay's voice, turned his head, 
and she saw that she was on the very point of 
subjecting herself to that which she so scrupu¬ 
lously wished to avoid. She hesitated, and hung 
back, and turning to Courtenay, said that she 
had rather pass onwards. “Bytyou mentioned a 
seat, I thought,” said Courtenaj’, who was 
rather surprised at her now refusing what she 
seemed to wish a moment before, — “ if yoxi 
wish one had not you better stay here ?” 

“ Oh, no, not here,” said Caroline. 

“ But why not here said he, disappointed 
at finding that his chase for a chair was not yet 
^o terminate. 

“ I don't like sitting under the gallery,” 
said she, endeavouring to ^ve the colour of a 
reason to her refusal. 

“ Then we will move of course,” s^d Courtc- 
>'*y.t*“but I’m afraid you will find there is not 
much choice of sitting room. Granby,” he 
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added, addmsing him, “ cannot you use your 
powerful influence in persuading Miss Jermyn 
to stay where she is ?” 

Granby’s only answer was a cold bow to Miss 
Jermyn, and a quick glance of displeasure at 
Courtenay. 

“ That is really an elegant bow,” said the 
latter, on whom the look had been totally lost; 
“ but I’m afraid your dumb oratory will not 
succeed.” 

“ I conclude you know what will succeed,” 
said Granby, in a low deep tone, with a scornful 
smile upon his lips. 

“ Do I said Courtenay, quite unconscious 
of the real meaning of Granby’s words; and, 
was turning his head, with a smile on his counte¬ 
nance, to say something sportive to Miss Jeir 
myn, when she eagCTly^ interrupted him, by 
expressing a wish to join her party. 

“ Do you see them ?” Courtenay enquired. 

“"Not at this moment,” said she. 

“Nor I,” said'Courtenay, looking pquqd 
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“ Granby,” he added, appealing to him again 
with provoking pertinacity, “ we know you for a 
quick-sighted person—we are sure you can tell 
us where Lady Jermyn is?” 

“ I believe I can see some things,” said 
Granby, not noticing the latter part of his sen¬ 
tence, and prudently discharging his rising in¬ 
dignation through the safety valve of sarcasm. 

“ Some things?" said. Courtenay, with a 
careless laugh. “ We want you to see some 
persons now—and we will kindly dispense with 
all the rest, if you will only find out Lady Jer¬ 
myn. Miss Jermyn, will you help me to bribe 
Granby to exert himself in your service, by some 
pretty compliment to his discernment ?” 

Caroline was excessively distressed at this 
.unlucky speech. The colour mounted instantly 
to her temples, and she vainly endeavoured to 
conceal it with her fan. Granby, who stood 
keenly regarding them, with a stubborn air of 
indignant defiance, understood full well the 
cause*. But Courtenay had no clue to guide 
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him, and consequently received no other im¬ 
pression than that Miss Jermyn was suffering 
from the heat of the room. 

“ I beg your pardon,” said he, “for stopping 
here—I am sure you find this place too hot. 
Tell me where you would like to go.” 

“ Anywhere for air—towards the door, or 
that open window,” said she, in a faint voice ; 
and she leaned languidly, (fondly, as it seemed 
to Granby), upon Courtenay’s arm, as she 
moved away. 

If a look could stab, Granby’s at that moment 
had been fatal. A quick review of the past scene 
was almost too much for his endurance. Word 
passed on word, in his recollection, look on 
look, gesture on gestime, till he had hastily 
accumulated an aggravated map of injury, and 
his heart swelled ak the retrospect, almost t8 , 
bursting. To have the estranged object of his 
affections paraded before him, by the insulting 
rival whom he had once called friend; pur¬ 
posely detained to display her aversion, and 
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gall him by her presence; and tlicn, as if this 
were not enough, to be made the sport of his 
persecutor—to be gaily and triumphantly ban¬ 
tered with all the affection of friendly familia¬ 
rity, and to be goaded into frenzy, by insidious 
words of double meaning! A fearful chaos 
of strong passions struggled in his breast for 
mastery; but he remembered the place in which 
he was, and the observation which woidd soon 
be attracted by the exhibition of feelings, so 
little consonant with the scene around him; and 
with a violent effort he suppressed all outward 
symptoms of emotion. He was externally calm : 
but the 6re within only burned the fiercer, for 
this attempt to smother it in its rage; and he soon 
found, that next to the possession of such ago¬ 
nizing feelings, there is no torture equal to 
that which is produced by the necessity of con¬ 
cealing them. 

Granby was in no humour to philosophise, 
or he might now have reflected hoiv much 
the real enchantment of a scene is dependent 
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upon the sentiments with which we view it. 
He was placed in the midst of one of the most bril¬ 
liant, and captivating, to a youthful eye, that Lon¬ 
don could afford; and yet in his heart he would 
that moment have preferred the gloomiest desart. 
The present spectacle ffoated before hiin like 
a feverish half-waking dream, from which, in 
vain, he strove to rouse himself. Every object 
that was around him, all he saw, and all he 
heard, was shaded with a gloomy tint; the 
lively music was a senseless jingle; the brilliant 
light seemed cold and livid; the gaiety of the 
dance was impertinent and unfeeling; every 
look appeared directed towards, him alone, with 
an air of scrutiny; every smile seemed pointed 
with derision; and the]light gay laugh which 
caught his ear, rang only with thd fancied tone 
of mockery and insult. 

His situation was intolerable; and yet he 
felt, as it were, rooted to the spot, without 
the power of escaping from a scene that 
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was so displeasing. All at once, however, the 
spell was broken, and he began to wonder at 
liis folly, in condemning himself to an useless 
penance. He, therefore,, prepared to quit the 
ball-room, and edged his way with all possible 
expedition towards the door. When he had 
almost reached it, he saw before him at a 
sliort distance, Caroline and Courtenay, who 
were pursuing the same course. At this mo¬ 
ment, Caroline looked back and saw him—her 
head was turned away again in an instant, and 
he thought she appeared to quicken her pace. 
“ Does she think,” said he to himself, “ that I 
am following her ? no, the time for that is past— 
she shall soon be undeceived,” and he walked 
back again up the room, and forced his way 
into the midst of the circle surrounding a party 
Sf waltzers. He neither •knew nor cared who 
were near him; nor did he even see the twirling 
couples at whom he appeared to be looking. 

“ Mr. Granby, don’t you waltz was al 
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length asked by a female voice that he thought 
he knew; and turning round to answer the 
question, he found Lady Jdrmyn at his elbow. 
His answer was, that he sometimes waltzed, 
but that he had no intention of doing so that 
night. 

“ It is a pretty, elegant dance,” said Lady 
Jermyn, “ particularly when they go round 
smoothly, and the gentlemen don’t stick their 
elbows out. It is a pity there’s no variety in it 
—I don’t let Caroline waltz—indeed she does not 
wish it herself. Some people think it not correct 
—what is the opinion of you gentlemen ? for you 
know you ought to be great authority in these 
cases.” 

“ I really hardly know how to hazard an 
opinion on a point so much disputed,” said 
Granby, successfully, endeavouring to regaiif 
composure, and glad of an opportunity to divert 
his thoughts by conversing cm a subject which 
had no possible connection with his late in- 
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quietude. “ It seems to me that no precise rule 
of correctness or incorrectness can be laid down, 
that shall equally apply to every person. It is 
very much a matter of feeling. Those who engage 
in it with their scruples still unsatisfied, act I 
think improperly; and I must confess that I 
never like waltzing with any lady that is-pr^ud- 
ish about it. If she is doubtful whether ^ 
does right in waltzing, she certainly ought not to 
waltz at all.” 

“ Certainly—Mr, Granby — certainly—your 
opinion coincides exactly with my own. That is 
just what I have always said. Waltz or not, I 
say to people, just as you please; I draw no line, 
I tell them ; I never like to be censorious. But, 
by the bye, can you tell me where my daughter 
is.?” 

“ I believe Miss Jermyn is somewhere near 
the door.” 

“ Dear—I dare say she is looking for me— 
Mr. Granby—^you are not dancing—perhaps— 
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might I take the liberty—perhaps you would 
have the goodness to step to her, and tell her 
where she may find me.” 

The blood rushed into Granby’s face at this 
unexpected request. He could give utterance 
to no reply, and only bowed his head partly in 
token of assent, and partly to conceal the surprise 
and embarrassment which he was sure must be per¬ 
ceptible. He did conceal it from Lady Jermyn,— 
whose attention was at that instant diverted to 
another person ; a person by whom the embar¬ 
rassment of Granby was not unobserved, but by 
whom, nevertheless, it was mistaken for the 
flush of pleasure. That other person was Mr. 
Trebeck. He was one of the waltzers, and had 
stopped designedly with his partner before the 
place where Granby and Lady Jermyn were 
standing, and had overheard the few last words 
which passed between them. He turned half 
round to watch their effect, and saw what has 
already been described. 
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Lady Jermyn had throughout the evening 
been indefatigably labouring to regain her for¬ 
mer intimacy with this fashionable personage, of 
whose high claims to her respect she had never 
been so fully sensible as now that she beheld 
him in his true arena. But, alas! these lauda¬ 
ble endeavours had not been eminently success¬ 
ful. Once, when she found him standing near 
her, she had manceuvered for the honour of his 
arm to conduct her through the crowd, and 
threw out many ingenious fears on the difficulty 
of reaching the other end of the room. But 
Trebeckhad the skill to assume a perfect want of 
comprehension, whenever it suited him to do so. 
This he now performed so well, that she actuall}' 
believed he did not understand her, and was 
just preparing to summon courage, and ask him 
boldly to be her escort, t^hen he, who had anti¬ 
cipated what was coming, prevented her by a 
timely retreat. At anothw time, when Caroline 
was disengaged, she threw out to another lady, 
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in Trebeck’s hearing, many pertinent observa- 
tions touching her daughter’s love of dancing,— 
which, being addressed to a female auditor who 
had no sons of her own, could not appear like 
begging for a partner. Trebeck both heard and 
understood ; but he was firm to his principles, 
and did not commit himself by an offer of his 
services; and was secretly amused at what he 
thought the ignorant presumption of X.ady 
Jermyn’s expectations. Here, in the very 
focus of fashion, so to condescend ! It was 
impossible, he thought; and he was half inclined 
to teach her Ladyship a lesson of prudence and 
humility. But policy restrained him from exhi¬ 
biting any nuu*ked neglect; and though in the 
midst of the ball-room at Almack’s he could not 
conveniently be very intimate, yet mere civility, 
was safe for him, and might be satisfactory to 
her, and to this he determined to confine him¬ 
self. 

But we must return to Henry Granby, who 
walked away on receiving his charge from liiidy 

VOL. II. E 
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Jennyn, with feelings of no enviable kind. To 
be thus forced, through his own act, into that 
%vhich he manoeuvred to avoid, was galling in 
the extreme ; and the colour of shame and vex¬ 
ation which glowed in his cheek, did not very 
quickly leave it. The message, too, was trivial, 
and might he supposed to be self-sought, or even 
invented; and this was another mortifying 
thought. In short, he found that the more he 
considered it, the worse it seemed ; and that if 
he gave much time for reflection, he should not 
be able to deliver it at all. He, therefore, sought 
out Caroline and Courtenay, caught sight of 
them, summoned all the coolness he was master 
of, and walked towards them in that quick, di¬ 
rect, decided manner, which should show at 

once that he had something to communicate. 

•* 

Caroline’s heart beat quick as he approached ; 
for from the empreasement of his manner, 
she anticipated the request of her hand for a 
dance, or at any rate a long conversation, which 
to •her, under present circumstances, must nc- 
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;cssarily be a painful one. She was, therefore, 
onsiderably surprised, when Granby, with a 
jhastly effort at composure, merely said, in his 
.•oldest, dryest tone, “Miss Jermyn, Lady Jer- 
nyn has desired me to tell you, that you will 
Ind her towards the middle of the room, on the 
•ight hand side, nea¥ the waltzers.”—So saying, 
lie walked on, passed hastily through the doors, 
md in a few seconds was on the pavement of 
King-street. 

He had indeed passed a painful evening. The 
only gratifying circumstance that presented 
itself in the retrosp^,' was the increased cordi¬ 
ality of manner which had been displayed by 
Lady JerSiyn. Yet even this came coupled 
with a regret, that such a testimony of returning 
kindness should have appeared at a time when,' 
thrmjgh the estrangement of the daughter, he 
began to lose almost his only motive for desiring 
it. But had he known the real cause of this 
diairige of manner in Lady Jermyn, both the' 
E 2 
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pleasure and regret would have been sensibly 
diminished. 

Never were two apparently opposing facts 
more nearly connected, than Caroline’s coldness 
and her mother’s cordiality. The shrewd, ob¬ 
servant eye of the latter, had seen with secret 
satisfaction the recent diversion of Henry’s 
attentions, and tlie consequent effect upon her 
daughter’s mind. She herself was half per¬ 
suaded, especially after the adventure of the 
picture, that these attentions to Miss Darrell 
did mean something: but whether tl ey did or 
not, at any rate Granby became no longer for¬ 
midable, in the only point of view in which she 
had lately been accustomed to regard* him. She 
therefore thought that it was now safe to pave 

the way, by little civilities, towards a resump- 

• 

tion of their former fo9ting. She had also ad¬ 
ditional reasons, of a minor description, for ac¬ 
costing him graciously at Almack’s; for she was 
pleased to find a relation of the family on so 
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goinJ a footing in fashionable society ; and she 
also found, to her mortification, that her own 
actjuaintance in this select assemblage was rather 
limited; and being always possessed with a 
besoin de parler, she was glad to exchange a 
few words with a young man who appeared to 
be so well received. 
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CHAP. VII. 


For whatsoever iroo'l hy any saM 
Or done> she heard, site would slrattiht'wales inveat 
How to deprave, or slanderously uphi a!«l, 

Or to misconstrue of a roanV intent, 

^\ik 1 turn to fU the thinft that well was meant. 

Therefore she used often to resort 
To common haunts, and rompanies frequent, 

To track what any one did good reimit. 

To blot the same with blame, or wrest in wicked sort. 

And If that any ill she heard of any; 

She would it eke. and make it worse by telling, 

And take great joy to publish it to mauy, 

Tiiat every matter worse was for her meliing. 

Her name was hight Detractioii.<~?pEN'SRa. 


SiKCK the first intrtxluction at Mi's. Henley’s, 
Granby had seen very little of Trebeck. That 
gentleman was not a person to be seen every' 
where. No one knew better wh&e and when 
•he ought to shew himself; and he had a laud¬ 
able horror of making himself eheap in, the 
eyes of the wwld, by too frequent exhibitions 
of his distinguished self. Granby had there¬ 
fore only been nodded to once or twice in pub- 
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lie; and nothing had psissed between them tliat 
deserved the name of conversation. He had 
paid him, however, the high compliment -f a 
call: for one day, on Granby’s return to dress, 
after having gone out earlier than usual, he 
found on his table a scrap torn off the back of a 
letter, with Trcbeck’s name and address in pen¬ 
cil, which his servant told him was left by a 
gentleman, who stopped at the do6r in a cabriole t, 
and who found, upon search, that he had no card. 
The aforesaid scrap, as it could not serve to <le- 
corate his card-rack, (a destination which Trebeck 
doubtless, wislted to avoid), Granby, after taking 
a note of the address, committed to thg flames. 
He returned the visit the fidlowing day, but 
Trebeck was “ not at homeand this is pmt)' 
nearly all tfiat hitherto had passetl between 
them. 

Two days after the above sccne.s at Almack’s, 
as Granby was loitering towards home, a shower 
of min came on, and he wast just quickening 
his pace, when a cabriolet, which was driving 
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past him, drew up near the flags, and he heard 
himself called to by name. It was Mr. 
Trebeck. 

“ Granby you’ll be wet,” said Trebeck, 
“ we seem to be going the same way—will you 
get in ?” 

Granby was gratified by the civility ; but as 
it was very unexpected, hesitated about acccpt- 
ingit. 

“ Come in—quick, will you—my horse won't 
stand,” said Trebeck, putting out his hand, and 
helping him hastily into the cabriolet; “ and 
now let me ask you, where are you going ?” 

“ Hopie—to Mount-street,” said Granby. 

“ Are you in any hurry ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“ Then perhaps you’ll excuse me, if I take 
you a little round—I have a few cards to 
leave here and there—I shall not get out—there 
will be little or'no delay.” 

On they drove—Trebeck talking all the while 
very gaily and amusingly, and entertaining his; 
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companion with a good deal of select scandal of the 
newest description. He then entered into much 
light pleasantry on matritnonial topics; ironi¬ 
cally lamented the fashionable prevalence of celi¬ 
bacy ; and mentioned a good 'many of his ac- 
ijuaintance, w;ho decidedly were not marrying 
men. Among these he named Lord Chesterton. 

“ I thought,’’ said Granby, “ there was a re¬ 
port that Lord Chesterton was going to be 
married.” 

“ Oh !” said Trebcck, smiling—“ what, to 
Miss Jermyn ? So there was—but there was 
nothing in that —at least nothing serious, I can 
assiu’e you—I saw the whole of that affair—it 
certainly began in a prtanising manner—but 
tlierc was no little trifling in Uie case.” 

“ You think there was ?” said Granby en¬ 
quiringly. 

. ” Undoubtedly—and it was very natural.” 

“ But very unworthy,” said Granby. ” I 
should not have thought Lord Chesterton would 
have acted such a 'part.” 
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“ Lord Chesterton !” said Trelieck. “ It was 
not he—it was the lady that trifled.” 

“ Indeed !” said Granby, with undisguisabie 
surprise. “ But liow can Miss Jerinyn be ac¬ 
cused of trifling, if she never gave Lord Chcs. 
terton any encouragement ?” 

“ If!” said Trebeck—“ Ay, I grant you—- 
hut suppose she did.” 

Granby was about to express his doubts with 
considerable tvarmth, but prudence checked his 
tongue. 

Trebeck carelessly proceeded. “ Ay, there 
she did not judge amiss. Chesterton was worth 
encouragement. Old Banbuiy, the father, has 
thirty thousand a year at least. Mamma had 
probably drilled her a little—and I don’t know 
whether she miglit not have caught him, if she 
had gone on as prudently she began ; but she 
is not sufficiently practised yet.” 

“ Do you think then,” .said Granby, with 
suppressed emotion, “ that she is likely to be¬ 
come^ pne of your mere estabIishmettfiii6k«AfH‘’ 
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“ Faith said Trebeck, “ that is more than I 
can tell—I have hardly seen enough of her to 
know. However, she seemed to nie to promise 
fairly. lJut in fact,” pursued he, in a more confi¬ 
dential tone, “ Chesterton, thougli very desirable 
as a husband for those who are seeking for rank 
and fortune, is terribly heavy as a suitor—he 
brings up such a long battei-ing train of clumsy, 
round-alx>ut speeches. He has none of your soft, 
sly, sentimental small .shot. That is the attack the 
ladies prefer. They like to be pelted with sugar 
plums, as wo used to do at Rome, in the Carni¬ 
val. No-r-poor Chesterton !—-ha-ha-ha—she 
really used him rather ill.” 

“ How so?'' said Granby, as calmly as he 
could. 

“ Why, girls will be girls. They like admi¬ 
ration, as you and I ^now; and this Miss Jer^ 
myn liked a little more, or rather, liked it better 
served up, than Chesterton, jioQr fellow, had the 
means to afford. She is a little bit of a numo- 
polist into’the bargain. She was not content at 
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Hemingsworth without grasping at substance 
and shadow too.” 

“I don’t understand you exactly,” said 
Granby. 

“Don't you? Well then, Chesterton was 
the substance, and the shadow was—your hum¬ 
ble servant.” 

“ You ?” exclaimed Granby, utterly con¬ 
founded at this unexpected piece of intelligence. 

Trebeck marked his perplexity with a smile. 
“ Even I,” he added, with a humourous air of 
mock humility; “ and I had excellent sport I 
assure you. There is nothing better than a 
little foolery, when one is shut up with a party 
in the country ; and this Miss Jermyn was just 
the girl; and then she looked all the while so 
quiet and demure, that, faith ! you would never 
^ave suspected it. That ,was what amused me 
most. I really had some excellent scenes. I 
was in the house witli them for a week or more. 
It was a very passable entertainment.” 

Granby strongly cmnpressed his lips, «s if to 
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restrain the keen retort which burned for utter- 
ance on his tongue. “ What!” thought he, 

“ had Caroline—^his Caroline—been the sport, 
the toy of this heartless coxcomb !” and he f It 
as if he almost longed to kick Trebeck out of 
tho vehicle. However, mastering his indignant 
feelings, he calmly observed that he never could 
have suspected Miss Jermyn's character such 
as Mr. Trebeck had described. 

“ What! then you are acquainted witli her!” 
saitl Trebeck. 

“ I have known the family for some time,” 
replied Granby, half angry with himself as he 
said it, for having stooped to make so indirect 
an answer. 

“ But she is so young,” pursued Trebeck, 

“ that you could hardly have known her but as 

% 

a child. There is no»tcliing what girls are, till 
they are past the bread-and-butter age, and 
fairly otd. They then puss at once into a com¬ 
pletely different sort of life. It often makes an 
amazinjgft^imge in them.” 
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Granby felt that all this might be very true, 
and he smothered a sigh and remained silent- 
Trebeck went on talking with the same gay, 
rattling, easy indifference,—steering his cabriolet 
very dexterously througli the various obstacles 
of a crowded street, and seeming to think as 
much of his driving as of the subject on which he 
w'as talking. 

“ I believe,” said he, “ I should have had rather 
a dull week atDaventry House, if it had not been 
for Chesterton and his intended; though, really, it 
was rather a sltame to use poor Chesterton as we 
did. You can have no idea of our little cabals 
and manccuvrcs, to avoid him and keep him at 
bay. I believe she thought he was rather too 
cold and indifferent, and that it might be useful 
to play off a rival.” 

Granby here made a gesture of impatience. 

“ But however that might be,” pursued Tre¬ 
beck, “ we soon arrived at an exceli^t mutual 
understanding. I never thought, at first, that 
she would have come to it so readily.«\We had 
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such schemes and counter>scheme8, and plot 
and confidences, and such charming little mys> 
teries about nothing ! and then we had our 
secret signals; for we ingeniously contrived, 
when we did not wish to be understood by the 
rest of the company, to carry on communication 
by signs. We found it the easiest thing in the 
world. She talks uncommonly well with her 
fingers.” 

Granby knew that she did; for it was an 
art which formerly he had often for amusement 
practised with her. He was seriously grieved at 
this confirmation of the accuracy of Trebeck’s 
statement. 

“ You cannot conceive,” pursued Trebeck, 
watching the workings of his companion's coun¬ 
tenance, with much of that cool philosophic 
spirit with which the ggeat Spallanzani humanely 
marked the prioress of dissection in a live 
duck—“ You cannot conceive on what confiden¬ 
tial terms we were. I believe she thou^it I 
meant something; but I hope she is undeceived 
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by this time. You know it would never do, 
here in town, to be playing the fool with a coun¬ 
try Miss.” 

Every one of these words was a stab to 
Granby. “ Mr. Trebeck,” he exclaimed in a 
tone of indignation, which, though he contrived 
to moderate, he could not altogether repress— 
“ Mr. Trebeck ! these imputations—” and here 
he checked himself, for he saw that it was in 
vain to question statements which he had no 
means of contradicting, and that his zeal in 
Caroline’s cause was urging him beyond the 
Ixmnds of prudence. 

“ Imputations !” said Trebeck, looking him 
full in the face, with a good-humoured air of 
astonishment. “ What are you talking about t 
Were you actually going to enter the lists in 
defence of this Miss JermynWhy what .a 
Quixote you must be! You will find very few 
in these degenerate days who are worthy even 
to He your Squire. Besides, you are choosing 
an tinfortunate cause for your coup dfeaaai ; for 
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Miss Jermyn is no distressed damsel, I assure 
you, who requires the services of a volunteer 
knight, but'one wlio can provide protectors for 
herself; ay, and a protector for life, if I am 
not mistaken.” 

Granby could bear this no longer. “ I’ll not 
trouble you to take me farther,” said he, as they 
drove into Berkeley-square. 

“No trouble at all,” said Trebeck; “ I’m 
going up the Square, and by Mount-street. 
I'll take you on with a great deal of pleasure. 
But now as to these imputations, Granby, which 
somehow or other you seem to think so much 
about,—upon my honour, I never cast any 
imputations, or meant to do so. What did 
I say ? Nothing, I’m sure, that meant any 
harm. Miss Jermyn is a very nice, good- 
humoured sort of gijl, and has only that one' 
little foible—a love of attracting and receiv¬ 
ing attentions; and you know, Granby, we 
men are not often disposed to quarrel with 
that. Futh! I believe for my own part I 
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liked her all the better for it. But for that 
little interesting weak point, she would have 
been rather a stupid sort of person. Eveiy 
body has their cote ridicule, if you can but find 
it out; and they are always pleasanter, to my 
mind, after you have discovered it: and so it 
was with this Miss Jermyn.” 

Granby’s forbearance was now exhausted ; 
but it luckily happened that his drive terminated 
at the same instant. I'hey were now at the 
beginning of Mount-street, and with a very 
brief and cold expression of his thanks, he 
desired to be set down. He received Trebeck’s 
friendly shake of the hand, with somewhat of 
that shudder of abhorrence with which lie 
woul3 have stroked the back of a toad—leapt 
eagerly out of the cabriolet—and, without 
bestowing* another look on it or its possessor, 
walked at a quick pace towards his lodgings; 
while Trebcck, after drawiqg on his glove, 
drove triumphantly up Davies-street. 

It will probably be evident to our readers 
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that the conduct of this gentleman, with regard 
to Granby, had in no respect been actuated 
either by good-nature or mere caprice. Those 
of his acrjuaintance who knew him best could 
safe]}' say that he never acted without a motive; 
nor in this instance had he departctl from his 
usual rule; for since his introduction to our 
hero, nothing that he had said or done, had 
been said or done without design. As he had 
not yet solved his doubts with respect to Miss 
Jermyn’s future inheritance, so neither did he 
relinquish the plans of conquest which he had 
fonned. Aware that he possessed no hold on 
her afTections, it was his first object to keep all 
rivals at a distance, till he had satisfied li^self 
whether she were really worth the winning. Of 
these rivals, the chief, perhaps the, only one 
whose influence he hast cause to fear, he firmly 
believed to be Henry Granby. Under this im¬ 
pression he sought an introduction, in order that 
he might thereby have it in his power to examine 
more narrowly the terms they were .upon^ anti 
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step in, should occasion require, to widen the 
existing breach. From what he had at first 
seen, he flattered himself that Lady Jermyn 
would work so industriously against Granby, 
that there would be little occasion for his inter¬ 
ference. In this persuasion he remained till a few 
nights back—when, while waltzing at Almack’s, 
he saw, to his dismay and surprise. Lady Jermyn 
and Henry Granby apparently engaged in close 
and friendly conversation. He came near them, 
as we have already mentioned, and heard with 
increased astonishment, Lady Jermyn dispatch 
Granby on a message to her daughter. It was 
plain, therefore, tliat Granby had in some way 
or o^er made his peace, and his own hopes of 
co.operation from her Ladyship were utterly at 
an end; and, consequently, it was time that he 
should now begin to depend on his own resources. 

Under these new circumstances, it struck 
Trebeck, that in no way could he better effect 
his purpose, than by instilling jealousy and 
distrust into the mind of his rival. He was also 
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conscious that, to the feelings of a lover, no faults 
are so little venial in the object of his affections, 
as fickleness of heart, and an overweening desire 
for the admiration of others. The accusations, 
too, which imply these faults, arc generally 
of a vague description, and therefore less 
dangerous to the accuser. An artful misre¬ 
presentation of circumstances which had passed 
at Hemiiigsworth, would not only enable 
him to affix these stigmas, but even should 
Granby (which was very unlikely) repeat these 
calumnies to Caroline, it would be no very easy 
matter for her to clear herself in the eyes of her 
jealous and suspicious lover. With these views 
he went to obtain an interview with Granby* and 
was on his road to call upon him, when accident 
threw in his way an opportunity for a Ute~A-Ute 
—of which, as we have seen, he promptly 
availed himself. 
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CHAP. VIII. 


9omftimc!< do heIieT<‘. and tomctimfs do not. 
a 9 those that fear they hope, and know the) / ar. 

Ai> YO»; I.IKP II. 

The prevailing feeling witli whieli Granby 
parted from Trebeck, was indignation against 
that personage. But this feeling gratlually sub¬ 
sided, and was painfully succeeded by increasing 
distrust of the object of his calumnies. He tried 
to view in various lights the conduct of Trebeck, 
and recalled his looks and words with scrupulous 
fidelity. But in all these*' he .saw no ground for 
suspecting the truth of his representations. No¬ 
thing arose that could aid him to repel them, 
but his previous confidence in Caroline—a con- 
fidepcc which now tottered. It seemed to him 
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impossible that Trebeck should have spoken 
from design. What object could he have in view ? 
And could he even be supposed to have an object, 
his air of frank unguarded ease would certainly 
have removed suspicion. Was it vanity that 
made him speakThis also was improbable. 
It wtis not likely that Trebeck should plume 
liimself on having attracted the girlish admira¬ 
tion of one who, however charming, was so little 
known in fashionable circles. Did he bear ill- 
will to Caroline By no means:—on the con¬ 
trary, hcoieemed disjxjsed to palliate her faults, 
and candidly acknowledged his own participa¬ 
tion in her offence. And then, the specific fact 
he mentioned—the manual conversation—as¬ 
suredly he would never dare to invent this; and 
it was plain that something of the kind had 
(H-curred, by his haung known that she could 
})ractise it. 

There was also, apparently, a sad confirmation 
of the truth of what Trebeck had hinted, in the 
recent behaviour of Caroline to himself. *To 
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what could her change be so easily attributed, 
as to fickleness and coquetry ? The strength 
of the probability seemed to increase the longer 
he considered it; and he soon worked himself up 
to a melancholy persuasion of the correctness 
of his suspicions. 

Happily it was now probable that these doubts 
would soon be solved. An opportunity was 
presented, such as he had never hitherto pos¬ 
sessed ; for he had received and accepted an in¬ 
vitation from Mrs. Dormer, to meet the Jermyns 
on the morrow at dinner. 

With an anxious and a lieating heart did 
.Granby repair to Mrs. Dormer’s. He half-won¬ 
dered at himself for feeling so much on this oc¬ 
casion, after the embarrassments of an inter¬ 
view had Ireen so smoothed by frequent meet¬ 
ings. But he had never hitherto gone into 
society with such a positive certainty of encoun¬ 
tering them; nor in the crowded parties in which 
he saw them, had he ever l>een thrown into such 
clqse communication as he must now necessarily 
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cx|ject. He thought too, with some uneasiness, 
of Mrs. Dormer’s ignorance of the coolness that 
existed, and he dreaded some unlucky contre¬ 
temps, which might throw confusion over all the 
party. Never, though not habitually a coxcomb, 
was he more solicitous about his appearance; 
and never felt more disposed to {[uarrel with his 
tailor’s handywork, or his own adjustment of a 
cravat. 

Arrived at Mrs. Dormer’s, he found the Jer- 
inyn family already there; and now he felt that 
the trial was really come; especially as he met 
Sir Thomas Jermyn, in this instance, for the first 
time since their coolness. He had prepared him¬ 
self for a cold receptittn; but was agreeably 
relieved from his fears, by seehig that gentleman 
step forward, and civilly and promptly shake him 
by the hand; while Lady Jermyn greeted him 
with the smne gracious smile which sire had vett- 
tured to bestow a few mghts before. 

He gratified by tliese attentions, and his 
spirits were propmrtionaUy raised. Dbrner vys 

▼OL. II, F 
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announced; and he then offered his arm to*Ca¬ 
roline, and occupied a seat next to her—wonder, 
ing at the same time not a little, at the situation 
in which he found himself. Placed by her, he 
exerted him.self to entertain her, and behaving 
as if nothing particular had ever occurred, he 
talked cheerfully of their common acquaintance, 
the scenes in which they had lately met, and 
various topics of the day. 

But in this strain he was not long able to pro¬ 
ceed. Caroline gave him no encouragement to 
talk to her; heard what lie said always with 
coldness, if not occasionally with an air of impa¬ 
tience ; returned mere answers to his questions, 
and turned away whenever a pause permitted 
her, and addressed herself to an elderly gentle¬ 
man on the other side, whose powers of entertain¬ 
ment Granby considered, and ivith justice, to be 
very inferior to his own. 

Thus repulsed, he s<!ton became silent, and 
as the insinuations of Trebeck were recalled 

bis mind, he was inclined to think that their 
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truth was not altogether hiiprobable. He then 
half formed an angry resolution, not to bestow up¬ 
on her another word <luring the rest of that even¬ 
ing. But he soon recalled his purpose, and ques¬ 
tioned himself in what respect he had ever given 
cause of oflenec sufllcicnl to produce such marked 
aversion. Except the original ground of quarrel 
with the family, he could think only of his atten¬ 
tions to Miss Darrell, as likely to have produced 
so serious a change ; and it sensibly soothed his 
ire to imagine that jealousy might be the cause, 
lie therefore began tt) talk to lier again, and 
brought round the conversation as naturally as 
he could to Miss Darrell. At first the mention 
of that name evidently excited Caroline’s atten¬ 
tion ; but as he pr.oeecded to speak of her in a 
careless, though satirical manner, which was cer- 
t^ily well calculated to^lispel all jealousy, tJic 
cold iudilferencc returned, the eye even seemed 
to darken with displea»*re, and an air of disdain 
was visible on her count etumce. 

Granby, heedless of these symptoms, pro- 

r 2 
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cecded with his topic, and while he spoke of Miss 
Darrell as better fitted for the meridian of a balk 
room, than the quiet intercourse of domestic life 
—as one who was not a marriageable person, 
and of whose society he should soon be tired—he 
looked at Caroline to mark the effect of what he 
sail!, and he saw only, in the place of pleasure, 
a scornful smile of proud contempt. He instantly 
•stopped short, stung with the idea that she 
doubted the sincerity of his expressions; and 
was still more provoked when she turned away 
her head, as if she had heard enough of that 
subject, and again entered into ^conversation 
with the gentleman on the other side. 

But his curiosity was still alive, and consider- 
mg that reflection might have pleaded for him 
in Caroluie’s breast, he, after a long protracted 
silence, again endeavoui;ed to converse. But 1^ 
success was now less flattering than lieforc, and 
her disinclination to answer, or even listen to 
him, became so evident, that he xerigned the 
att^pt in anger and despair. 
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Meanwhile Sir Thomas and Lady Jermyn 
had been very gracious in their manner, as if 
resolved to make up the deficiencies of favour¬ 
able feeling exhibited by their daughter. After 
the ladies had retired, the former l)ecame ex¬ 
ceedingly conversible—addressing himself parti¬ 
cularly to Henry, enquiring kindly after many 
of his friends, and treating him, at last, with a 
full exposition of his political opinions. 

“ Egad, Sir,” said he, “ people may say what 
they please, but the country is in a bad state. 
People may talk of peace. Sir, and prosperity, 
and increasing manufactures, and commercial 
relations, and this, and that, and the other; but 
we are in a very ticklish condition. Why only 
look at our population—^see hotv frightfully that 
is increasing—and what are we to do with the 
surplus.!* And look at the random schemes 
afloat—dieir loans, tmd their companies, and 
what not, and one thing or another. Sir, they 
actually don’t care what they do with their 
money, now-a-days.” 
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“ Then you don’t regard a spirit of speculti- 
tion as a sign of national prosperity ?” said an 
old gentleman, wlio sat near him. 

“ I don’t know whether it is a sign of national 
prosperity,” said the Baronet; “ but It is a 
sign of what I have often said, that many p«)- 
jjle are great ffxtls.” 

“ A very just remark,” said the other, “ and 
a very comprehensive one.” 

“ And, then,” pursueil the Baronet, “ only 
consider the shoals of people who go and speixl 
their money abroad-—what a drain that must be 
ujwn tlifi, capital of the country? And then look 
at foreij^ nations—see liow prosperous they are 
becoming. For my part, I don’t like to croak, 
but depend upon it they are growing too strong 
for us.’’ 

“ As long as we reniKin at peace,” said Gran¬ 
by, “ I should think it were for the benefit of a 
commercial ntltion, like our own, to sur¬ 
rounded by wealthy customers.” 

“ Ah, Sir, you arc young and sanguine,” said 
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the Baronet; “ but, take my word for it, we 
are going wrong in many respects.—Only look at 
our great towns—uninhabitable from smoke, as I 
liavc been informed by a Member of our House. 
Reflect, too on the dreadful increase of poachers. 
Sir, wuthin my memory, poaching has increased 
—J can hardly tell how much.” 

“ Has it increased,” said Granby, “ in a 
greater proportion than gamc.^” 

“ Oh ! God knows—but, whether or not, it is 
a shocking sign of the times. And, then, taxa¬ 
tion, Gentlemen, taxation—think of that—think 
bow they grind us—think of those assessed 
taxes. I spoke my mind, the other43ay, to a 
friend in office, Dick Darnley, brother of Sir 
Jcisejfli. He has got a place in the treasury. 
W e had a little talk on this very subject. ‘ Why, 
Dick,’ said I, ‘what are you folks in office think¬ 
ing of, that you don’t come forward handsomely, 
and relieve us gentlemen, by taking off those 
cursed taxes .^’ Dick said something (I forget 
exactly what) about relief elsewhere, and pro- 
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moling the interest of commerce. ‘ Commerce!’ 
said I, ‘ never talk to me of commerce. Re¬ 
member the saying of the great Wyndham— 

‘ Perish our consti-’ pshaw ! what is it ? 

‘ Perish our commerce, let our constitution 
live!’ ” 

“ It is fortunate,” said Granby, “ we are 
not yet reduced to that terrible alternative.” 

“ Egad, it is,” said Sir Thomas. “ Well, 
Sir, my friend Darnley had nothing to say in 
answer to this. He only nodded, and smiled— 
as if he would have said something if he could. 
‘ Dick,’ said I, ‘ assisting commerce in your way 
is all a hum. Depend upon it you will assist it 
much better by leaving gentlemen more to spend. 
It is the circulation, Dick,’ said I, ‘ it is the 
circulation that does the good. Why, only to 
give you myself as an instance—I vow to 

n 

Heaven, if it was not for those confounded taxes, 
1 should keep an extra carriage, another helper, 
and two more ^tddle-horses.’ ” 

“ Pray, Sir Thomas,” said the old gentle- 
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man who had before spoken, “ don't you gene¬ 
rally vote with Ministers ?” 

“ You are perfectly right—I do,” said the 
llaronet; “ and I will let you into my reason for 
doing so. I think the people that are in are 
every bit as good as those who are out. Besides, 
the hands of the Ministry must be strengthened 
—they must be strengthened, as I always say; 
but. Sir, a sensible, straight-forward, clear¬ 
sighted man, is not on that account to shut his 
eyes to existing abuses.” 

“ Neither on that account, nor any other,” 
said the elderly gentleman. “ Far Ije it from 
me to advise it. But, by the bye. Sir Thomas, 
I think I can help you to a few more existing 
abuses, to which you have not yet alluded. 
What think you of rotten boroughs ?” 

The Baronet shuffled uneasily in his chair; 
for he thought of (iis own fifteen constituents. 

“ Perhaps,” pursued his tormentor, “ as you 
from personal experience are necessarily well 
fS 
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acquainted with the subject, you will tell us what 
can be said in their favour.” 

Sir Thomas, as his questioner expected, was not 
at that instant prepared for his defence, and 
J»x)kcd rather blank at having the onus probandi 
thrown so suddenly iqjon bis shoulders. 

“ I see no great harm in them,” w’as his 
happy reply. “ Uo you.^” appealing to 
Granby. 

“ I sec no great harm in them cither,” said 
Granby r, “ and I think we maj' discover in them 
at least this advantage, that they afibrd the means 
of entering Parliament to many valuable and 
able men, who have neither tiie fortune nor the 
inclination to incur the trouble and expense 
necessary for eneaiintering a contest, and se¬ 
curing the representation of a free borough, or 
a populous county.” 

It i.s very rare that an ii^pdlee can, by the 
same expressions, give equal |>atisfaction to Itoth 
parties; but such was Granb|r’s happy lot. Sir 
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It is not often that ra»ich attention is paid 
to the words of a song; particularly French or 
Italian ones ; the greater part of which, indeed, 
would he found little worthy of that attention, 
even if we were disjx)sed to pay it. In these 
tlic music is the object, while the words are 
only the insipid vehicle; and it must be con¬ 
fessed, that most amateur vocalists, whether 
ladies or gentlemen, considerately confine our 
attention to the former, by their absolutely 
unintelligible manner of pronouncing the lat¬ 
ter. 

Fully impressed with tlii.s prevailing notion, 
that the vords of the song meant nothing, 
did Miss Jennyn begin to sing the romance 
alxive mentioned ; and not till she had nearly 
arrived at the end of the first stanza, did she 
make the discovery, ‘that it not only meant 
sotnething, but a something which very closely 
and unpleasantly applied itself to the supjx>se(l 
defection of Henry Granby. And that she 
should sing it in his presence, and as he might 
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probably suppose, with a view of reproacliing 
him with his past conduct, was a reflection 
peculiarly distressing. The humiliation and 
indelicacy of such a step, were not to be in¬ 
curred on any account. And then the flatter¬ 
ing promise of returning love, contained in the 
two last lines! How could she venture to 
utter those? In truth she could not. The 
time was past when she could feelingly have 
adopted their sentiments as her own ; and their 
present mockery was too severe. When she came 
to these, her voice faltered—she sang out of tune 
—^blundered with the accompaniment—coloured, 
hesitated, and at last tried, with bad success, to 
carry off her confusion under a forced laugh,-— 
declaring that the song was too high for her. 

“ Had not you better try it, my love, in 
a lower key?” said L^dy Jermyn from the 
sofa,—never dreaming what the song was about. 

All keys were alike to Caroline, who said 
she could not sing the song that night, and 
«?agwly turned over the leaf in search of some- 
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thing less pointedly applicable. Granby, mean¬ 
while, who had noticed with surprise the 
abrupt termination of the last performance, 
was vainly pondering upon the cause—doubtful 
whether it proceeded from mere inability in 
the performer to do what she considered proper 
justice to the song, or from any painful asso¬ 
ciations which it raised; but he had been at¬ 
tending only to the music, and, consequently, 
as he could not satisfy himself as to the nature 
of these associations, he was inclined to attribute 
it to the former cause. 

Caroline now selected an Italian song, 
and having first assured herself that the 
words contained no embarrassing allusion, 
proceeded to sing it with increased confidence, 
and considerable taste and effect. Granby ad¬ 
vanced nearer, and was prepared to express his 
admiration; Lady Jermyn also came from the 
sofa to her daughter’s side. 

“ My love,” said she, as soon as it was over. 
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is not that the song which Mr. Courtenay 
said he admired so much ?" 

“ Yes, it is, Mamma,” was Caroline’s answer. 
The half-formed compliment died on Granby’s 
lips, and he walked away' towards the fire. 
But his evil stars prevailed against him; for Lady 
Jormyn faced about and pursued him thither, 
with the most unacceptable of all themes at that 
luckless moment—the praises of his friend 
Courtenay. Thus tormented, he meditated a 
departure, but Lady Jwnyn was drawn. off 
by Mrs. Dormer, and at the same instant, Sir 
Thomas Jermyn began to talk to him, and pre- 
duded the immeafetepossibility of escape. 

Caroline had left her music, and seated Irer- 
self at a table apart, where she was turning 
over books and trinket.s, w-ith the listless, un¬ 
interested manned of one who strives to escape 
from her own thoughts, and grasps the more 
at entertainment from .surrounding objects, in 
proportion as sheris less capable of receiving it. 
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Granby perceived' this, and was again irre¬ 
sistibly tempted to engage her in conversation. 
Tliere was a mystery in her behaviour, which 
he resolved if possible to fathom ; and he was 
al.so bent upon obtaining either refutation or 
confirmation of the remarks thrown out by Tre- 
beck. He therefore began by talking to her 
about that gentleman, and tried to draw from 
her some account of the visit to Hemingsworth, 
and his behaviour there. But Caroline was very 
reserved, and in the little sJSe did say respecting 
Trebeck, was evidently ill at ease, and could not 
bring lierself to mention his .t^jlme as if he tvas 
an iiidiflerent pers6a,ii,-» ’ 

Granby'’a suspicions now rapidly increased, and 
he persevered in prosecuting the topic. “ Tre- 
beck,” said he at length, “ is a clever, enter¬ 
taining person, and oile whom it would always 
lx; sigreeable to have on the footing of a com¬ 
mon acquaintance; but intimacy would not be 
desirable. He is one whom I .could not make 
my friend. He is one in whom I feel ^t I 
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could never place reliance, and he is decidedly 
the last person in the world whom I should 
dare to treat as a confidant.” 

These Mords were uttered without any pecu¬ 
liar emphasis or change of tone ; but his eye 
was intently fixed on Caroline, to mark the 
effect which they produced. The effect was 
but too visible: she cast a quick and hurried 
glance of fear and suspicion towards Granbj^ 
as he spoke; then hastily averted her eyes—- 
turned slightly pale-—and with a nervous ges¬ 
ture of haste, snatched up a miniature from 
the table, and pretended to be occupied in ex¬ 
amining it; while her wandering eye, tremu¬ 
lous hand, and quickened breath, evinced her 
state of agitation, and the com^te a|jstraction 
of her mind from the object of jipr pretended 
contemplation. 

Granby saw it all—saw too much for his own 
happiness. His worst suspicions were confirmed, 
and a melancholy conviction flashed upon his 
mind of the truth of what Trcbeck had told 
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him. Nay more, his imagination caught at 
ideas whicli Trebeck had never ventured to 
insinuate, and he half admitted the fearful 
thought, that her peace of mind might have 
been seriously affected by the insidious attentions 
of that mischievous and heartless person. If so, 
she might not be the vain coquet vhich Trebeck 
had represented; but her affections would be 
engaged, and she would be equally lost to him, 
As these distressing thoughts occurred, he 
gazed upon her with melancholy interest. But 
she had now recovered her self-po.ssession, and 
her features, though serious, were composed; 
till, as she raised her head, and encountered his 
grave and- -steadfast eye, they assumed a severe 
.ind to him inexplicable expression of indignant 
•scorn. .It was a scorn which arose from the 
sudden impr^^bn, that Granby had received in¬ 
timations from Trebeck, of the suspected inse¬ 
curity of her fortune, and that the decay of his 
former love (if such it now deserved to be called) 
had sprung from mercenary motives. Firm in 
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conscious rectitude, she was also angr^ that he 
sliould have had the indelicacy to pursue his en¬ 
quiries, in such a tone of scrutiny and suspicion. 

To'Granby, tliesc causes of her scorn were 
necessarily unknown. But in default of them, 
he had formed others for himself; and liad 
hastily and passionately imputed her disdainful 
glance, to a contemptuous comparison of his un¬ 
distinguished self, with the far-famed, fashion- 
aide, talented Trebcck. It was too. much; 
with such an impression rankling in his lM)Hoin, 
he could no longer endure her ])resence. He 
rose hastily, coldly wished her a good night, 
made his adieus ‘ to the rest of the circle, and 
retired. 

On his return home, his eye fell on two cards 
for further engagement that night. Blit he was 
in no disjHisition to enter into fresh gaieties. 
During the next two hours he paced up and-' 
down his own apartment, talking sometimes half 
aloud, recalling all that recently occurred, and 
gloomily meditating on its import. Caroline’s 
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manner troubled and perplexed him. There 
was miicli that he could not understand; yet 
nothing that he could interpret favourably; and 
the pains of nneertainty were nf)t in this instance 
alleviated by hope. It was mortifying to per¬ 
ceive that jealousy had no place among the 
angi-y. feelings with which she regarded him. 
His abjuration of INIiss Darrell had been coldly, 
nay, even contentptuously received, and no 
happy change of demeanour followed this dis¬ 
avowal of aflection for another. The cause of 
her displeasure lay elsewhere, and he knew not 
how to fathom it. He had been belled, he 
doubted not. Calumny must have been at work 
in throwing artful misrepresentations over his 
oonduct. But what iiart of his conduct could 
it touch, unless it Mere his imj)rudent attentions 
to Miss Darrell ? and»it waS plain that the evil 
lay not there. 

The fiekleiiess with which Caroline had l)een 
charged by Trebeck, might have disposed her 
more easily to cast a.side the slight remains of 
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that affection which he was confident she once 
bore him, and give a credulous ear to well-ap¬ 
plied slander. That such had been employed 
he could not doubt, and it only remained for 
him to team by whom. He thought of Courte- 
iiay—could it be by him Previous jealousy 
suggested the idea. But then he reflected on 
Courtenay’s frank and generous nature, his high- 
minded honourable feelings, and the former in¬ 
timacy of their friendship. But again jealousy 
got the better of tliis generous confidence in his 
friend’s integrity, and whispered tliat Courtenay 
was the treacherous offender. “ But I will 
know, and soon,” said Granby; “ I wiU unmask 
the slanderer, he he who he may, and trace de¬ 
traction to its source. Intercourse is now per- 
mitted, and however painful, I will seek it. I 
will see more, hear more; and either gain fresh 
hope, or learn to extinguish it entirely. Armed 
with the favour of the parents, an accepted 
visitor at their bouse, no idle delicacy shall rc- 
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.strain me from gathering, even from her oavii 
lipa^ the secret cause of her aversion.” 

This resolution, together with the hopes re¬ 
sulting from it, sensibly diininishcti the acute¬ 
ness of his feelings. All might yet he un¬ 
ravelled and retrieved. Mutual explanations 
would ensue; mutual ardour would revive,— 
heightened by the successful termination of a 
lovers’ quarrel; and sanctioned by the now ap¬ 
proving parents, Caroline would be still his own. 

At the bare thought of this, a glow of pleasure 
burst upon his mind, like the gay and cheering 
gleam of sunshine that follows the dispersion of 
a thunder-storm. He seemed to have passed 
the climax of his misery; and his present pros¬ 
pect was bright and animajing. He should 
enter oh the morrow upon a course of operations 
of which he doubted ilbt the eventual success ;• 
and with this resolution he retired to rest, where 
sleep surprised him still pondering on the doubt¬ 
ful future. 
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CHAP. IX. 


fl n« faut pas beaucaup se ranter de la sleole dans les attacbemens du 
cocur; eUe n’extste presque jamais que quand I'amour propre I'empoiU 
sur i'affectien. Corinna. 


Dcrins the Itist three or*'fpur weeks, Granby 
had seen very little of 'Pyrrel, except occasionally 
at parties in the evening; and even then, though 
his address and manner had been as friendly 
as usual, his communications were more brief, 
and his account of his plans and proceedings less 
copious and unreserved. At first G^nby saw 
him almost every day, end was less frequently 
the seeker than the sought. But for some time, 
since the evening of the whist party, and the 
subsequent discovery of the lock of hair, Tyrrel 
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Tiad gradually declined in his attentions. Granby 
did not, however, apprehend any serious dimi- 
nution of their former friendship; for Tyrrel, 
upon meeting him, always evinced an equal 
pleasure. But he nevertheless was rather un¬ 
easy at the change, and the feeling of desolate 
lonencss, which now began to occupy his mind, 
was every day augmented by the forbidding 
aspect of affairs between himself and Miss 
Jermyn, and the increasing distaste which he 
conceived for the society of his friend Courte¬ 
nay. He longed at length for some one to 
whom he might unburthen his griefs; and he 
considered that as Tyrrel had already become 
acquainted with much, there was but little 
objecti(;m to informing him of the remainder, 

' t 

and making him a sort of friendly confidant. 

On the morning after the dinner party at 
Mrs. Dormer’s, Tyrrel called upon Granby, 
who, according to his late resolution, threw 
off part of his reserve, and introduced the 
subject of the last night’s party—menticmlng 
g2 
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among other things the unaccountable conduct 
of Caroline. 

“ It is not every girl of Miss Jermyn’s age 
that knows her own mind,” said Tyrrel drily. 

Granby was struck with the remark, from its 
exact accordance with the charges which had been 
thrown out by Trebeck. “ Yes,” said he with 
a sigh, “ it is very true—too true—and I do 
not know how otherwise I can account for her 
iK'haviour; for what cause of offence I can 
lately" have given her, I cannot possibly conceive.’’ 

“ I do not think it necessary to conclude that 
you have given her any,” replied Tyrrel. 

“ Then you think that her behaviour may be 
accounted for in other ways ?” said Granby. 

“ I should think so if I were you,” .was Tyr- 
rel’s reply. 

Granby returned no answer, but sat in gloomy 
rumination. 

“ Hitherto,” pursued Tyrrel, “ you have 
never seen her but in the country, in a domestic 
oirfcle at her father’s house. You must not for^ 
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get that this is her first season in town. She 
has probably been a good deal admired, and her 
head half-turned by this time.” 

“ All this may be very true,” said Granby ; 
“ but it does not account for her displeasure 
towards me.” 

" Then I do not know what does account for 
it,” said Tyrrcl; “ but this I know, that were I 
in your situation, tlie first voluntary stop towards 
a reconciliation should be made by her; and if 
she persisted in holding back, I would never 
trouble myself about her.” 

“ That,” said Granby, “ is matter of feeling 
rather than of judgment, and every one mu.st 
act according to his own suggestions.” 

“ Of course—of course,” replied Tyrrel, and 
seemed in an instant lost in thought; while Gran¬ 
by’s eyes were fixed li^n his countenance, as if 
they would dive into the subjectof his meditations. 

“ Have you seen anything of Courtenay 
lately ?” said Tyrrel, in rather a marked, expres¬ 
sive tone—rousing himself from his revet it;, 
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“ What made you think of Courtenay ?” 
said Granby, quickly. 

“ One cannot always explain why one thinks 
of people,” replied Tyrrel, with a forced 
laugh; “ but my question was a very simple 
one; have you seen him lately 

“ I have not,” replied Granby, and he looked 
at Tyrrel, as if expecting that some communicju 
tion was to follow; but nothing was said, and 
after a pause*', Granby returned once more to 
Caroline, saying, with a brightening counte¬ 
nance, that he trusted he should in time be 
enabled to arrive at the source of her present 
altered sentiments; more especially as he should 
now be able to see more of her than he had 
hitherto done: and he then mentioned the in¬ 
creased civility of Sir Thomas and Lady Jer- 
myn, their overtures of >pcace, and his conse¬ 
quent determination to call upon them that 
very day. 

Tyrrel listened to this account, at first with 
synyvtoms of surprise, then with a serious and 
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darkened brow, which was succeeded by a con¬ 
temptuous smile. “Excellent!” said he at last— 
“ well done Baronet, and well done my Lady ! oh 
you are a pretty pair of politicians! nobody’s civi¬ 
lities are better timed. Granby, how highly flat¬ 
tered you ought to be! I wonder that you can con¬ 
tain yourself. It is vastly civil on their part really 
—only, (ha! ha! excuse my laughing)—only 
it strikes me, somehow or other, as one of those 
curious circumstances which happen once or 
twice in a century, that the coolness of the 
daughter and the civilities of the parents should 
have shown themselves so very naturally at the 
same time. It is rather singular, is not it? 
Why, surely Granby, if you are the quick- 
sighted person I took you for, you can sec 
through all this as well as I can.” 

Granby made no jftiswer, but his darkening 
countenance showed that he could have made one. 

“ Yes, yes,” pursued Tyrrel, “ it is plain 
enough; any body can see through it; what 
was the origin of your disagreement ? Simply 
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this, as far as I understand it; her sharp- 
sighted ladyship fancied she perceived strong 
indications of a mutual penchant between you 
and Miss Jennyn, which she thought vastly in¬ 
convenient, and highly prejudicial to her views,— 
which are neither.4Ptore or less,* I suppose, than 
to tack her daughter, as soon as she can, to some 
rich booby of high rank; and as long as there 
was any danger of your interference, she pru¬ 
dently kept you at arm’s length. Well—in the 
course of a little time, the inconvenient attach¬ 
ment totally ceases on one side, or rather, I 
supjxtse, has been transferred elsewhere, and 
consequently Mr. Granby is no longer a danger¬ 
ous person. Under these circumstances, ^she 
and Sir Thomas begin to think, that for decen¬ 
cy’s sake, and to quiet their consciences, they 
may as well make the anibnde honorable, in the 
shape of a little attention to Mr. Granby, who 
has not been particularly well used, as far as I 
may be allowed to judge. That is my view of 
thetoose precisely; and all I can say is this, that 
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if you are pleased at their behaviour, you arc 
much more easily satisfied than I am.” 

“ I am inclined to fear, that there may be a 
good deal of truth in what you say,” replied 
Granby ; “ but as I can only be certain of the 
simple fact, that they have begun to show a 
friendly disposition towards me, I think it would 
be ungenerous to enquire too minutely into their 
motives for so doing, and subject their conduct 
to unfavourable constructions.” 

“ Ungenerous, woidd it ?” said Tyrrel sneer- 
ingly; “ well, that is mere matter of feeling 
also, and I won’t pretend to argue about it; but 
if you are prepared for a contest of generosity, 
I wish you joy with all my heart, for you are 
sure to obUun an easy, victory. But in such 
a case as this, every one must judge for 
himself. Some persctis are very sensitive— 
unfortunately so, perhaps—^and shrink from the 
slightest suspicion of insult, even when couched 
in the form of a civility.” 

G 3 
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“ Surely, Tyrrel, you don’t mean that Sir 
Thomas and Lady Jermyn intend to insult me.” 

“ Oh! I don’t tax them with anything of the 
kind. You must not take what I say so strongly. 
I’m sure I should be very sorry to put you out 
of conceit with them. Excuse my saying so 
much; but you know there is a certain quality 
cidled pride, which has always been pretty 
strongly inherent in our family; and perhaps 
it shows itself rather more strongly than it 
should do how. But you are a near relation, 
Granby ; and I cannot help identifying your 
case with my own, and telling you what 1 
would do if I were placed in your situation. 
I know you will excuse my hasty zeal for the 
family honour.’’ 

“ I trust,” said Granby, rather proudly, 
that I am not altogether unmindful of what 
is due to the honour of my fahiily, and I hope 
1 incur no danger of disgracing it.” 

“ Disgracing it! Lord help you, no. Who 
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ever accused you ? Come, come,” said he, laying 
his hand upon Granby’s shoulder, “ I must not 
have you take offence ; what are your plans for 
the morning j*” 

“ I mean,” said Granby, “ to call upon Sir 
Thomas Jermyn. After th^t I am at your 
service.” 

A shrug was Tyrrel’s only reply. 

“ Ah !” said Granby, “ you are surprised 
that I should call. But now, only hear me. 
I agree with you entirely in a great deal that 
you have said; but still, I think, I ought to 
visit them. I may understand their motives; 
but there is no occasion for me to tell them so, 
while they are civil and friendly to me; and 
whatever my thoughts may be, 1 should not 
be backward in behaving the same to them. 
I may not, perhaps, give them my confi¬ 
dence; but they shall never haye reason to 
accuse me of any breach of outward decorum. 
After what I have now said, I am sure you will 
no longer press me to givp up my intention/’ 
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“ Press you ! I ? My dear fellow you must 
not suppose that I want to prevent you from 
visiting them, if you wish it. It is your affair, 
and not mine It can be nothing to mo, one way 
or another. A few odd thoughts just came 
across me, and I let them out, as I always do; 
but I see no great harm in it after sdl; and now 
I tliiakof it, I owe the Jermyns a visit myself, 
and I shall be very happy to go tliere witli 
you.” 

Granby had nothing to object to this, and 
they were preparing to set out, tvhen tliey dis¬ 
covered that it rainetl, and it was proposed that 
they should wait a little. They did so; but the 
sky assumed a dull, dark, unvaried gray; the 
rain pattered steadily down; the clank of a 
patten was now and then heard upon the flags 
below; and the increasing rattle of carriages 
shewed that many a hackney coach had been 
alreatly put in requisition. In fact, there was 
nothing less in prospect titan a thorough rainy 
afternoon. Granby and Tyrrel, therefore, re- 
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signed themselves to their fate, and tried to 
make tlie best of it; talked till their watches 
told them it was time to dress; and Tyrrel then 
retired to his own abode; while Granby, after 
dining at a friend’s house, went rather late to 
the opera. 
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CHAP. X. 


The spell is broke, the charm is gone! 

Thus Is it with life's litful — 

We madly smile when we should groan 
Delirium is our best deceiver. 

Byron* 


Among the persons whom Granby had lately 
added to his list of acquaintance, were Sir God¬ 
frey and Lady St. Germains and their daugh¬ 
ter,—the casual occurrence of whose name had 
formerly perplexed and teized him, while in the 
prosecution of his enquiries respecting the srfri- 
val of the Jermyn family. TJiey were agree¬ 
able people, good-humoured, lively, accessible, 
and disposed to shew civility to him. Qo the 
present evening. Lady St. Germains oflRered 
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him a place in her box; to which he came about 
the opening of the Ballet, and found tliere only 
her ladyship and her daughter. He in return 
could 'do no less tlian stay and attend them to 
their carriage. 

The Ballet being concluded, they followed 
the crowd to the waiting-room, and were pio¬ 
neered by Granby through the throng, towards 
the head of the steps that lead dowm to the 
eastern door of egress. Here they waited until 
they heard the welcome sound of “ Lady St. 
Germains’ carriage,” stoutly vociferated from 
without; and the ladies, drawing their cloaks 
still closer around them, escorted by Granby, 
passed quickly down the staircase. 

As they approached the colonade, on their 
way to the carriage, they could distinguish, 
through the complicated rattle which generally 
attends these crowded departures, sounds which 
indicated some furious struggle for precedency : 
the slashing of whips, the quick trampling and 
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plunging of horses, and frequent loud and angry 
voices. The ladies, who were on either side of 
Granby, began to indicate their fears by a 
stronger pressure of his arm; but there was no 
time to be lost, and little distance to be traversed, 
and ir a moment they were at the seen? of action. 

It was a sjjectacle of much confusion, wliich 
the 3a2]^ng glare of some of the lamps, and the 
flickering shadows cast by others, rendered it 
difficult at the first glance to understand. Fore¬ 
most w'ere police officers, striving to keep the 
passage clear against intruders, who were now 
pressing forward to the scene of contention, A 
carriage, apparently Lady St. Germains’, with 
one wheel almost on the curb-stone, was reso¬ 
lutely striving to keep its place, and the coach¬ 
man waging a war^ of whips and words with 
another, who, as it appeared, was cutting in 
from the second line. Lady St. Germains’ foot¬ 
man now came up, indignantly exclaiming 
against this injustice; and Granby saw a^once 
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how the case stood.* He therefore immediately 
stepped forward, and insisted on Lady St. Ger¬ 
mains’ carriage having its due turn. 

“ And what right liave you. Sir, to insist i'" 
exclaimed a gentleman behind him, who ap¬ 
peared to be the owner of the other carriage, 
and who was muffletl up in a cloak, so that 
Granby did not distinguish his face. 

“ I have a right, and I will exert it,” said 
Granby, and stepped onward and extended his 
arm towards the horses’ lieads. His otlier arm 
Avas at this moment angrily graspetl by his op¬ 
ponent, in whom lie now recognised Sir Thomas 
.Jermyn. 

“ Sir Thomas Jermyn!” exclaimed Granby. 

“ So, Sir!” said the baronet. 

“ Your carriage—” said Granby. 

“ My carriage,” intwrupted Sir Thomas, is 
where it should be, and the other is not.” 

“ Nay, but hear me——” 

“ My carriage was called.” 

“ I beg your pardon.” 
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“ Yon should not interfere—that is not your 
carriage.” 

“ The .lady. Sir Thomas-—” 

“ It does not signify talking. Sir,” pursued 
the angry Baronet; and here, in fact, he was 
right; for by this time the police officers had 
forced his carriage to recede—Lady St. Ger¬ 
mains’ carriage had drawn up—the door was 
opened—the step let down—and Lady St. Ger¬ 
mains was calling upon Granby, to thank him 
for his successful exertions: he was forced 
to turn from Sir Thomas Jermyn, to perform 
the last duty of handing the lady into her car¬ 
riage, and received and declined her civil en¬ 
treaty to be allowed to take him on his way 
home. 

On turning round, as she drove off, he just 
saw Sir Thomas Jermyn miring with his }iarty, 
after a fruitless anger, into the Opera House. 
His immediate impulse was to follow, and exo¬ 
nerate himself, by an explanation, from any rude- 
nessj^of which, in the hurry of the moment, lie 
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might have been guilty. With this view he was 
going in again, when his arm was caught by 
some person; and on looking round, he saw 
Tyrrel. 

“ So you have had a fracas ?” was his first 
address. “ Who w'as it with 

“ Sir Thomas Jermyn.” 

“ And where now ?” 

“ I want to see him, to explain.” 

“ What can you be thinking of.''” (holding 
him back)—“ Explain to a man in a passion !” 

“ I, must go—I must indeed.” 

“ You had better not,” said Tyrrel, still 
preventing him, “ unless you have a mind for a 
scene in the waiting-room. You will only make 
the matter worse.” 

“ Perhaps I may,” said Granby, considering -. 
—“ I believe you arc^ rightand he turned 
back. “ But I must explain the matter some 
time or other. I shall call upon him for that 
purpose to-morrow.” 
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“ Had you not better write ?” said Tyrrel. 
They had by this time passed on, and Tyrrel 
proposed, that as they were close to his lodgings, 
they should step in and talk the matter over, as 
Granby seemed so anxious about it. They ac¬ 
cordingly did so, and Tyrrel urged what seemed 
to Granby such^ satisfactory reasons for writing 
instead of calling, that he sat down inunc<liatc!y, 
and wrote a note fully explaining all the circum¬ 
stances. Having done so, he shewed Tyrrel 
what he had written, who highly a})proved of it 
all, and offered to send it by his own servant 
the next morning. It was therefore left with 
him for that purpose, and Granby took his leave, 
with a promise to Ins cousin, who seemed to take 
so kind an interest in his fate, to give him early 
information of tlie re.sult. 

Satisfied of the propriety of the step which lu 
had taken, he found himself, on the following 
morning, in so pleasing a state of joyous con¬ 
tentment, as to be scarcely impatient fo^; 4 he 
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arrival of an answer, aiid well assured, that 
whenever it should come, it must be favour¬ 
able. 

About noon he was informed that Mr. 
Tyrrel’s servant had brought a letter for him, 
hut had not waited for any answer; and a 
wafered note was handed to bim, which he 
eagerly opened, and read as follows: — 

“ Sir Thomas Jcrroyn has received a note 
from Mr. Granby, concerning the affair of last 
nightand takes the liberty of saying, in reply, 
that he desires no further communication with 
Mr. Granby, on that or any other subject.’’ 

Words can but feebly convey his grief, sur¬ 
prise, and indignation on the perusal of this 
laconic insult. He ^zed bewildered on the 
paper, as if doubtful whether he read aright— 
then threw it from him on the table, and paced 
hastily across the room—then snatched it up 
again, and there tvere the hateful character^ ^ill 
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Staring him in the face! Once he was going to 
tear it into atoms—but he checked himself, and, 
with a quick revulsion of feeling, folded it up 
with scrupulous care, as if it were something 
dear and precious—smiling in bitter scorn as he 
did so. He then slowly and methodically un¬ 
locked a writing-desk, and carefully placed it 
in the innermost recess. 

In doing so, his eye fell upon the long-trea¬ 
sured lock of hair. It was agony to view it 
then. It recalled, in all its former freshness, 
much that was once dear, and ntuf must be for¬ 
gotten. He took up the paper, pressed it to his 
lips, and hastily unclosed it. “ ’Tis for the last 
time,” said he; “ but why at all ? Why resign 
myself to the dangerous luxury of fruitless recol¬ 
lections? ” and he replaced the treasured relic by 
the letter. There, at oirce, before his eyes, lay 
these two conflicting memorials. There was the 
gift that fed his hopes, and there beside it the 
hateful letter that destroyed them. They seemed 
to comprise a brief epitome of all that he had 
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felt. They were types of his passion’s birth and 
death. 

He indulged awhile in this painfnl contem¬ 
plation, and then removed the lock and letter 
from his sight. Scarcely had he done so, when 
Tyrrel’s step was heard upon the stairs, and that 
gentleman entered the room. He appeared in 
high spirits, and cheerfully accosted Granby. 

“ My servant tells me you have received an 
answer from Sir Thomas Jermyn. All is cleared 
up of course. I suppose I may congratulate you 
on the result of your correspondence.” 

Granby shook his head in mournful silence. 

“ How! whatsaid Tyrrel, with a look of 
astonishment. “ Was not his answer a civil 
one ?’■ 

” Read it,” said Granby, as he put the letter 
into Tyrrel’s hand. 

Tyrrel conned it over and over for some time, 
apparently in silent amazement, as if he scarcely 
credited the testimony of his own senses. 

“ It is conclusive at any rate,” said he* at 
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length, as he folded it up and returned it to 
Granby. “ There is an end of your intercourse 
with the Jennyns. Now, tell me, was I mis¬ 
taken when I warned you of the hollo\\'ness of 
their pretended friendsliipSee how readily 
they have seized upon this paltry pretext for a 
fresh quarrel. I conclude you will not think 
the note deserving of an answer ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said Granby. “ Indeed, it 
refuses to receive any.” 

“ Why, what the deuce ! are you going to 
keep it?” said Tyrjel, seeing Granby restore it to 
its place in his escritoire. “ A pleasant object to 
recur to! You must really be a dangerous 
person, if you treasure up your insults so.” 

Granby began to grow ashamed of the feeling 
which-‘prompted him to preserve the letter. 
“ You are right,” said ha. “ It is neither wise 
nor pleasant to keep such things before one’s 
eyesand so saying, he throw the letter into the 
fire. 

“ That is the fate it deserves,” said Tyrrel, 
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aiding its destruction with the poker. “ And 
now, my dear fellow, let us think no more about 
these people. Their insults are not worth re¬ 
membering. ‘ Thank God ! you have many true 
friends left, and where a truer than myself?” 
and he shook Granby warmly by the hand. 

With heartfelt satisfaction did Granby return 
the friendly pressure. Never are we more ac¬ 
cessible to affectionate emotions, than when lately 
wounded by the hand of unkindness; and after 
the desolate loneliness of spirit with which he 
viewed his desertion by the Jermyns, it was with 
a retuiTiing glow of the most grateful fervour 
that he blessed Heaven ItJr the possession of so 
firm and so kind a friend as Tyrrel. 


VOL. II. 


H 
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CHAP. XI. 


Phi/9ician, But yet some rumours great are stirring; and if Lorenzo 
siiould prove false (which'none but the gods can telt), you then, perha{>s, 
would find that— (JVhiiptr^,} 

Ba!/§9. Kow he whispere. 

Vxher^ Then, Sir, most certain *tw!U in time appear 
These are the seasons that have moved him to't. 

First h e ■- (/Phisp§r 0 .} 

Bayes. Now the other whispers. 

TrB IlEUEARSAt. 


Tyrrei, «?id indeed evince a most lively in¬ 
terest in the situation of Granby, and apparently 
a most affectionate solicitude to soothe his sor¬ 
rows. Without dwelling needlessly on the past, 
and teazing his companion with hackneyed 
topics of consolation, he led his mind by the 
subdued cheerfulness of his conversation to 
weap jtself insensibly from pmnful recollections. 
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Without pressing him with coarse impatience to 
drown care, and assume an uncongenial mirth, 
he tried to throw amusement in his way, and 
lead him gently on to gaiety. 

Accordingly it was proposed, and agreed to, 
that they should go to Vauxhall together—first 
dining at the Clarendon, where Granby was to 
go before and order the dinner—as Tyrrel 
pleaded an engagement elsewhere till seven. 

At the next table to that at which Granby 
placed himself to wait for his friend, were two 
gentlemen, whose faces he had frequently seen, 
and he believed in company with the Jermyns, 
but with whose names he was unacquainted. 
They were so near, that although they spoke in 
an under-tone, the conversation was distinctly 
audible; but it was not interesting, and although 
he heard almost everj* syllable, Granby was for 
some time not sensible of the meaning of any¬ 
thing they said. They were talking about 
Epsom. Presently, however, he thought he 
heard the name of Tyrrel. It might be Ifeacy 
11 2 
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—he could not be certain—but he was roused, in 
spite of himself, to a consciousness of what the 
parties were saying. 

“sHe has made a good thing of the last 
meeting, I rather think,” said one of the gen¬ 
tlemen. 

“ He has been very lucky,” said the other: 
‘‘ and luck has been everything with him. He 
has a monstrous random style of betting—takes 
up long odds against dark horses.” 

“ Ay, dark to others, but not to him. No, 
no—he’s a deeper hand than you are aware of. 
He is always pretty well in the secret.” 

“ It is easy to say so—^but how can he 

“ How ? Oh, there are ways and means— 
there are such things as trials you know.” 

“ I know there are; and I know, too, that 
none but the parties thefliselves can be present ” 
Nobody el.se ought —but somebody can. 
Did you never hear of the man with the tele¬ 
scope ? or about the mole catcher ?” 

No—what of him ?” 
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“ Only a masquerading trick. It is not cer¬ 
tain—only suspected. It is pretty well known, 
at any rate, that a certain person cleared a good 
deal by backing the horse that won the trial." 

“ Then you mean that he went disguised in 
tliis way to see them run." 

The other nodded assent. 

“ But did not they send him away ?" 

“ Of course they did—^but they could not 
swear to him. It might be he, or it might not. 
No—it was devilish well managed. And, then, 
on certain occasions he can disguise his horses 
as well as himself. Did you never hear of the 

aged horse that ran at -as a three-year 

old 

“ Yes—well—and was he concerned?’ 

So it is supposed. But then the fact was 
never ascertained—Acre suspicion. The horse 
died very suddenly, as you may have heard; 
and was burietl very suddenly too. They say 
somebody dug to look at his mouth—but they 
found that the teeth were all knocked out !>’ 
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“ And do you really suppose,” said the other, 

« that Tyr-” 

“ Hush—don’t mention names.” 

Gr^by felt almost certain that the name he 
was going to utter was “ Tyrrel,” but still he 
was not quite convinced. 

“ These things,” pursued the last speaker, 
“ are not bftought home—he is not blown yet— 
so I would not have you talk about it—but I 
can believe it every bit, for I take him to be as 
infernal a sharper as any on earth. They say 
his father and he have split.” 

“ What ? does Lord Malton know any thing 
of this?” 

“ Lord Malton!” ejaculated Granby, almost 
audibly, “ then it is Tyrrel !** 

“ I don’t know,”—said the last speaker,— 
“ but and then suddenly checking himself, 
he added, iii a lower voice, “ talk of the devil—' 
At this, Granby tuhied hhi 'head, and saw Tyr¬ 
rel entering. He hnmediatdy accosted the two 
speakfers as Chariecote and Cliftoti^ and intro- 
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duced Granby to them as his relation. Granby 
civilly bowed to each. Clifton and Charlecote 
bent rather stiffly; did not seem to be perfectly 
at their ease; made awkward attempts to be 
cordial with Tyrrel; and cast each a suspicious 
glance at Granby, as if to inquire whether he 
had overheard them. But Granby took care 
that neither his looks nor manner should give 
them any information. Dinner shortly made its 
appearance, and Tyrrel and Granby withdrew 
to a table apart, to discuss the good things that 
were set before them, and by which the atten¬ 
tion of Granby nught be supposed, from his re¬ 
solute taciturnity, to be deeply engrossed. 

But he was not thinking of his dinner, how¬ 
ever well it seemed' to occupy him; he was 
ruminating on the singular and alarming conver¬ 
sation of which he 4uui been the accidental 
hearer. What frightful suspicions ^d it open ! 
Tyrrel a sharper! C^eply engaged in dishonest 
practices ! It seemed impossible. And yet the 
undesigning manner in wliich it was mendijned 
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—the respectability of the parties—acquaintance 
too :—these things recalled his fears. But the 
charges were merely surmised—not proved. 
They could not be true—and yet, if they were 
not, still it was shameful to be considered capa¬ 
ble of such offences. Why should these impu¬ 
tations be fastened upon Tyrrel, unless he had 
in some way given cause for it ? It was difficult 
to. say—these were cruel doubts—and he longed, 
yet knew, not how to end them. 

These speculations engaged him long in spite 
of change of place and scene; nor could they 
even be dissipated by the gay varieties of the 
evening; and he was still tliinking of the con¬ 
versation, when he saw near him Clifton and 
Charlecote. He watchetl his opportunity; sepa¬ 
rated himself from Tyrrel; and finding Clifton 
apart from his companion., stepped up, and re¬ 
quested the favour of a few minutes conversa¬ 
tion. Mr. Clifton stared, bowed, and prepared 
to listen. 


“^Mr. Clifton,’' said Granby, ^ J feel that I 
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owe you an explanation. Despising as I do the 
character of a listener, I think myself bound in 
honour to inform you, that I unintentionally 
overheard the conversation which passed be¬ 
tween yourself and Mr. Charlecote this evening, 
at the Clarendon, and that I know to whom it 
alluded.” 

“ Well, Sir.!*” said Mr. Clifton, settling his 
cravat, and looking puzzled as to what would 
follow, but ready at any rate to stand upon the 
defensive. 

“ I trust,” pursued Granby, “ I may be as¬ 
sured, that as I had no intention of overhearing 
these charges, so neither had you, at the time of 
making them, any wish that I, the relation of 
Mr. Tyrrel, should hear what you were saying. 
You did not probably know who I was.” 

“ Certainly I diet not,” Said Mr. Clifton, 
“ and therefore could not have been actuated 
by any hostile intmdons towards yourself.” 

“ Of that I am convinced,” replied Granby. 
“ It is a distressing thing. Sir,” he conlihued. 
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“ as you must be aware, thus to become the 
hearer for the first time of charges which so 
deeply affect the character of a near relation.” 

“ Is this, then, the first time that you 
have heard them?” said Clifton, eyeing him 
sharply. 

“ The very first I assure you.” 

“ Indeed! but I can understand that—yovi 
are a near relation, and people would not like to 
tell you—besides, these things are known but to 
a few.” 

“ I am glad to hear it," said Granby^- As 
for myself I have been in happy ignorance till 
the present evening; and having accidentally 
heard so much, I am naturally desirous to know 
more, and to learn from you upon what ground 
these charges rest.” 

** I caimot in honour give you my authori¬ 
ties,” said CHfton; “ but I will repeat to you, 
as circumstantially as I can,* the fiicts which I 
have heard from them." And then he went 
over ia a more detailed manner, though still im- 
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perfectly, the information which he had already 
given. 

“ Now observe,” said Clifton, “ that these cir¬ 
cumstances rest chiefly upon surmise—I do not 
tell them to you as proved—nay—even go to 
the original source, and you would perhaps find 
that they only spring from probable conjecture. 
But, notwithstanding that, I verily believe that 
some men’s minds are perfectly made up. Dif¬ 
ferent persons are satisfied with diflerent degrees 
of evidence. You, as a near relation, will of 
course receive none but the strongest; unless,” 
he added significantly, “ unless you bring the 
testimony of previous character to remosqu your 
doubts.” 

. “ I shall do so,” said Granby, rather warmly. 
“ I have such reliance on the honourable cha¬ 
racter of my relatidb, that I cannot allow my¬ 
self to suppose for an instant that these imputa¬ 
tions can have sprung from facts.” 

“ Our thoughts are our own,” said Mr. 
Clifton, with a bow of civil dissent, ‘fcl will 
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not hurt your feelings by troubling you with, 
mine.” 

Some further conversation ensued, but as 
Granby found that he could learn from Clifton 
nothing more decisive than these vague surmises, 
he pafted from him—having first, however, ex¬ 
tracted a promise, that in the present state of 
his knowledge nothing more should transpire on 
the subject. 

The thoughts and feelings of Granby now 
became most agitating and distressing’; and pe¬ 
culiarly so at the present moment, when Tyrrel’s 
kindness had excited a warm interest iu his 
favour, and recently rejected by other friends, 
Granby leaned with confidence on him. 

Confidence, though “ a plant of slow growth 
in an aged bosom,” takes quick and vigorous 
root in the breast of yoUth; and Granby, in 
spite of these startling inucndocs, still felt no 
disposition to doubt the integrity of his cousin. 
The question now presented itself, whether he 
shou|jL or should not apprize him of these re- 
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flections on his character. The conclusion was 
that he should not. It might produce un¬ 
pleasant—nay, dangerous consequences. If the 
charges were unfounded, they would not long be 
credited, and the character of Tyrrel would 
soar superior and unhurt. If true (and he 
dreaded, even for the sake of argument, to admit 
the position) what would the communication 
avail ? But Granby did not long remain in 
this state of doubt. A fresh circumstance soon 
occurred to press conviction on his mind. 
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CHAP. XII. 


But he knows more than other people; he understands dexterity of 
hand : and would you have an ace« a siae, or what throw you please, 
he will immediately give it you. Life of Gczmam D’ALFAaACiiu. 


Thebe had been a good deal of conversation, 
during the last few days, about a successful 
attack which had been made by the Bow-street 
officers, upon a noted gaming-house in the 
vicinity of Pall Mall, in which they surprised a 
large party at play, and succeeded in securing 
a considerable number of them. Granby had 
read the accounts of the proceedings in the 
papers with some curiosity; and as he happened 
to breakfast in company with a friend who was 
equally interested, it was soon settled that they 
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should go to Bow-street, to hear the result of 
the examination. 

Arrived there, Granby had not long surveyed 
the motley scene around him, before his atten¬ 
tion was attracted by the strong resemblance of 
a person present to his former partner at whist, 
and boon companion- at Tyrrel’s rooms, the 
obliging Mr. Althorp. The dress was different, 
and the hair was longer; but the face and figure 
were strikingly similar; and though there was 
rather more quickness in the eye, there was a 
good deal of that placid unconcern, that mild 
intelligence, which characterized the manner of 
the gentleman in question. From the situation 
in which he stood, it was doubtful whether he 
was a prisoner or spectator. “ If the former,'’ 
thought Granby, “ it cannot certainly be 
Althorp himself,” and* he looked hard at him 
for some time in the hope that he might catch 
his eye. At last he did so, and although he 
made an acknowledging nod, for the purpose of 
trying if it was really he, no sign of recogrillion 
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followed, and the small grey eyes of the sup¬ 
posed Althorp wandered across him with such 
apparent unconsciousness, that Granby soon 
persuaded himself he had been deceived in his 
first belief of the identity of the person with his 
late associate. Meanwhile the business pro¬ 
ceeded, and after various depositions had been 
heard respecting the share of one Wilkins in 
the late transaction—in which it was declared 
that he was found in the act of play, that he 
was one of the dealers at the rouge ct iioir table, 
and was supposed to have a share in the profits 
of the house—the magistrate turning as it ap¬ 
peared towards the person on whose appearance 
Granby had been speculating, said “ Now Mr. 
Wilkins, having heard the depositions which are 
made respecting you, if you have any thing to 
say in your own behalf i am ready to attend 
to it.” 

“You airie very oblipng,” said the supposed 
Althorp, with a civil sneer. 

G'ranby started—it was the very voice, beyond 
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all doubt, and it was a peculiar voice, which 
when once heard, could not easily be mistaken. 
The combined resemblance of face, figure, 
manner, and voice, rendered his identity no 
longer questionable; it was the man himself. 
But what a strange revolution of ideas ! what a 
fearful change of preconceived opinions did 
this unexpected discovery effect! the gentle 
Mr. Althorp was in close league with ruffians 
and sharpers; the novice at whist, who pro¬ 
fessed that cards were not in his province, was 
found deeply engaged in midnight play—the 
suspected partner in a gambling bouse; and 
this cold blooded delinquent at the bar of jus¬ 
tice, was the very man whom his near relation, 
his warm friend Tyrrel, had pressed him to 
visit, had recommended to his close acquaint¬ 
ance, and praised to* him as “ the best fellow 
breathing.’’ And had he, indeed, been fluttering 
so near the flame ? Had he been the object, the 
proposed victim of a deliberate plan to lead liim 
to his ruin ? Alas! he could no longer dt>ubt 
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it. A sudden light burst in upon him, and he 
clearly recollected many trifling acts, and ex¬ 
pressions, which occurred at Tyrrel’s on that 
night, and which, tliough then too insignificant 
for notice, now seemed plain indications of 
such a purpose. 

Granby was so much engrossed with this 
gloomy discoyery, that for some time he paid 
little attention to the defence of Aithorp, alias 
Wilkins, who cross-examined his witnesses with 
respect to the fact of dealing the cards, with con¬ 
siderable ingenuity, and challenged any one of 
them to prove that he was a sharer in the profits 
of the bank. When he had finished his defence, 
he looked with an unabashed and steady eye 
towards Granby, who told him with a glance 
that he was discovered. This glance he an¬ 
swered, with a slight mcdon of acknowledge¬ 
ment, while a malignant smile of cool effron¬ 
tery settled OB his countenance. 

Dii^sted at the conduct of the man, and 
catii^ little about his fate, Granby was now 
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desirous to be gone, and as his friend had also 
heard ^nough, they ext^bated themselves from 
the throng, and left the office. 

To Granby the past scene afforded matter for 
anxious thought, and raised many suspicions 
of a distressing nature: suspicions, alas! they 
could scarcely be termed: strengthened as they 
WCTe by the recollection of all he had overheard 
at the Clarendon, they bore too much the air 
of certainty. Yet he refused entirely to admit 
the infamy of his relation, and struggled man¬ 
fully against conviction. He considered it unjust 
to condemn him without a hearing, for the 
vices of a previous associate. He also might 
have been deceived; the humble and mild exte¬ 
rior of the man, might well have blinded him 
to his real character. 

But all this he was«determined to discover. 
Doubt, in such a case, was not only painful, but 
dangerous. He, therefore, without loss of time 
repaired to Tyrrel’s lodgings, to solve this alarm¬ 
ing mystery at once. Tyrrel was not at hojpe; 
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he had gone out late to take his ride, and the ser¬ 
vant said, might not be back for an hour or more. 
Granby, therefore, did not wait his return, as 
he liad an engagement to dine at Mr. Duncan’s, 
but determined on calling the next day. Ar¬ 
rived at Mr. Duncan’Sj he found there a small, 
but fasliionable and pleasant party, and he 
quickly forgot all his doubts and fears, and 
■ gaily gave himself up to the present enjoyment 
of society. 

Lady Harriet, with all her oddities, was a 
pleasant person in her owm house; for slie had 
a great deal of vivacity, and a thorough hatred 
of form; and though she never did the honours 
en maitrease de maison, and would have faint¬ 
ed at the very thought of sitting at the head of 
her own table, she was always alive to the 
amusement of her guests; liked people to do 
and say whatever they pleased; and wjshed to 
see every body in her house as much at home 
as she was herself. 

During the course of the evening, conversa- 
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tion happening tofurn upon tlie recent discom¬ 
fiture of the gamblers,. Duncan spoke of the 
prevalence of gambling abroad, and related a 
few circumstances connected with it, which had 
come within his own knowledge. 

“ While I was at Paris,” said he to Granby, 
discovery was- made of a singular and in¬ 
genious trick w'ith dice, which had been long 
practised by a couple of sharpers with great 
success. It had this advantage, that it might 
be done with any Iwx or dice, and if dex¬ 
terously performed, was almost secure against 
detection. Fortunately, however, it was diffi¬ 
cult, and required long previous practice. One 
of the men confessed that he had laboured at 
it several hours a day for three months, before 
he ventured to put it in practice. I believe I 
can show you, in a btingling sort of way, how 
they did it; look,” said he, taking dice and 
dice-box out of a back-gammon board which 
lay on a table near him, “ we will suppose they 
want to make one of the dice turn upa^x— 
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they take it up so,” (exemplifying as he went 
on) “ between the thumb and middle finger, the 
right-hand die showing an ace uppermost. This 
they retain against the side of the box, with the 
middle finger, covering it with the first, while the 
other die is rattled against it in the box. On 
debvery, the die that was held against the box is 
turned up on the reversed face, and in this man¬ 
ner, one of the dice may always be thrown of what¬ 
ever number the caster wshes. Happily,” said 
he to Granby, “ you are not, I believe, much 
given to play, and. therefore are not liable to 
be exp)sed to such a trick; but should you 
ever, when playing with any person, see l»im 
take up the dice in this way,”_ (showing the 
manner) “ remember what I have said, and 
watch him.” 

Conversation then took a different turn; the 
company began to drop off; and Granby, who 
had an invitation to a ball given that night by 
the Duchess of Ihninster, soon afterwards took 
hisjenve, 
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CHAP XIII. 


I see thy heart; 

There is aTrightful glitter In Uiine eye 
Which doth betray Ihee. Inly-tortured man, 
This U the revelry of drunken anguisli. 

Rbmorsb. 


It was a fine, warm, dry night, and Granby 
walked down towards the Duchess’s house in 
St. James’s-square. Thinking, however, by 
the way, that he should arrive too early at the 
hall, and remembering that Jermyn-street was 
in his road, he determined to take a relation’s 
liberty with Tyrrel, and notwithstanding the 

unscasonableness of the hour, call and satisfy 

• 

himself respecting Althorp. On being shown 
up, he found Tyrrel and Courtenay together, 
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sitting at a tabic playing with dice, apparently 
at hazard. Several wine-glasses, and two long¬ 
necked French bottles, stood near them. Cour¬ 
tenay’s countenance was flushed, eager, and 
agitated. Tyrrel’s liore llie same calm, cool, 
imperturbable composure, the same look of 
indifference which, w'as its usual characteristic, 
especially at play. He started, however, anil 
appeared to colour slightly at the entrance of 
Granby—who apologized for his intrusion, and 
explained a part of his reasons for coming in ; ’ 
and then asked him what they were play¬ 
ing at. 

“ Only a little sequin hazard,’’ said Tyrrcl; 
“ just a few throws pour passer le temps." 

Granby thought that Courtenay’s counte¬ 
nance belied this a.ssertion; he, however, made 
no observation, and tajking up the paper of the 
morning, tried to amuse himself with reading 
over again the “ Fashionable arrangements,” 
and advertisements for the sale of “ seasoned 
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hunters,” and “ cabinet bijoux, the undoubted 
property of an eminent connoisseur, returned 
from the continent.” 

Tired of this, he was going, by way of con¬ 
versation, apropos of hazard, to mention the 
c'urcumstance which had been related to him 
that evening at Duncan’s, when he Vas sur¬ 
prized and arrested by perceiving Tyrrel take 
up the dice in precisely the same manner which 
Duncan had shewn him, as practised by the 
Parisian gamblers. Thinking he might be 
deceived, be drew his chak behind Tyrrel, 
pretending again to be engaged with the paper, 
while he kept a watchful eye upon all his mo¬ 
tions. 

He saw that Tyrrel contrived, upon taking 
up the dice, that one of them should present an 
ace or deuce uppermost; and that the same 
dice, upon being thrown, never failed to come 
up a six or five; that he took them up with 
his thumb and middle finger, covering them at 
the same time adroitly with his first; an^lhat 

vot. n. i 
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at the time he did this, he generally addressed 
some short remark to Courtenay, for the pur¬ 
pose, probably, of diverting his attention. In 
sJiort, after careful obsen'ation, Granby arrived 
at the sad conviction, that Tyrrel was winning 
unfairly. To what amount he was plundering 
his victim, Granby could not tell, and did not 
think proper again to enquire. The games 
were set down without reference to the stake. 
He had been told they were playing low; but 
the feverish agitation of Courtenay, and his 
occasional murmured ejaculations of desperation 
and dismay, plainly shewed that it was no slight 
loss which called them forth. 

How to proceed was the next point, and it 
was one of painful consideration. He antici¬ 
pated serious consequences from an immediate 
exposure, and thought il more advisable to take 
no notice at present, and allow the parties to 
proceed; trusting at the same time, that the 
apparent ruin which was gathering round Cour* 
tetiSy,'’ would prove a seasonable and useful 
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warning. He therefore took up his hat, and 
prepared to depart, — asking his companions 
if they were disposed to accompany him to the 
ball. 

Tyrrel pleaded a head-ache in excuse; Cour¬ 
tenay said hastily, that he would soon follow 
him; and Granby left the house. But with 
feelings how different from those with which 
he had lately entered it! Tyrrel, his near 
relation, the heir apparent of the head of his 
house, his intimate friend, his frequent com¬ 
panion, the man, who, whatever had been his 
failings, had ever hitherto appeared to Granby 
to evince for him the truest and wannest re¬ 
gard ; this man had sunk at once into a de¬ 
tected cheat! And who was the victim of his 
acts ? One for whom, till lately, Granby had 
ever entertained a sincere regard, and of which 
regard, pity for his situation now caused a con¬ 
siderable return, in spite of the suggestions of 
a jealousy, which, although he could not ap¬ 
prove, he felt unable entirely to allay. 
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It was an agonizing conflict; and when he 
came within sight of the crowded carriages, and 
the gay lights which gleamed from the win¬ 
dows of the Duchess’s house, and heard the 
enlivening note of the band within, the scene 
appeared such utter mockery of his harassed 
feelings, that he turned abruptly away, and 
made the circuit of the square, before he felt 
sufficiently composed to enter the house. 

Never was splendour and gaiety more wasted 
than they were that night on Granby; never 
did beauty apis^ less attractive. He met 
many acquaintahtses, but felt no pleasure in 
seeing any of them; and began to understand 

T. 

Tor once in his life the true meaning of soli¬ 
tude in a crowd. 

This feeling, however, had scarcely taken 
possession of him, before'his whole attention was 
arrested by the sight of Courtenay, who was 
leaning against the wall near <me of the door¬ 
ways; his eyes fixed and glaring; his cheeks 
pakiflSve only one deep hectic spot; his lips 
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compressed, as if his teeth were clenched; apd his 
whole countenance exhibiting a frightful pic¬ 
ture of mental suffering, and a melancholy con¬ 
trast with the gay scene by which he was sur¬ 
rounded. 

Knowing, as Granby did, the cause of , this 
emotion, he was so struck by the sight, that he 
continued for a short time gazing at him, quite 
unmindful of the enquiry of a female acquaint¬ 
ance, as to who that person was, who looked so 
like the statue in Don Giovanni ? 

When Granby turned his head again after 
answering this enquiry, Courti^y was no longer 
there; and his eye in vain wandered round the 
room in search of him. He, therefore, as soon 
as he was at liberty, walked about, endeavouring 
to find him, and after looking everywhere up 
stairs in vain, descended to the refreshment- 
room. There, at the comer of one of the long 
tables, wedged in by persons supping edgeways, 
he behdd Courtenay, with a countenance no 
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longer pale and ghastly, but flushed and wiUI, 
as if under the influence of Intoxication. He 
had just drunk a large tumbler full of Cham¬ 
pagne, and as Granby came up to him, was ex¬ 
tending it for more. 

“ Courtenay !—what are you doing said 
Granby in a low voice, taking him by the arm. 

“ W hat you had better do,” said Courtenay, 
with a drunken smile. “ Here—^you—Gunter, 
a fresh bottle for a friend of mine.” 

“ No—no—I want none,” said Granby ; 
“ and I’m sure you do not.” 

“ Don’t I ?—we’ll see that,” replied Courtenay 
wildly. “ What the devil else did I come here 
for ? It is all that is left me—-so—here—another 
tumblerful.” 

“ Don’t—pray don’t,” reiterated Granby, 
“ you will expose yourself.” 

“ Expose myself! What!—you think I .am 
light-headed ? My head is not so bght as my 
purse, my boy—so here goes to balance them." 
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“ Courtenay !” said Granby, in a low earnest 
tone, “ let me intreat you to come away—your 
head is turned already.” 

“ I shall waltz the better,” cried Courtenay, 
“ one glass more—and then, Granby, you dog ! 
—I’ll be the life of the party above stairs. 

I’ll make those waltz who never waltzed before, 

And those who always waltzed now waltz the more. 

Ain not I poetical ? It is either from punch or 
poverty—devil take me if I know which. 
Nothing enlivens a man like ruin. So—another 
glass—and then a waltz. Who says I am not irre¬ 
sistible ? I’ll bet you fifty pounds more than 1 
am worth in the world 1 make Miss Jermyn 
waltz with me, though she pretends to say she 
never does—with me, my boy, and me only. I 
am the person to make her say, ‘ Yes.’ ” 

Granby withdrew the hand with which he 
held his companion’s arm. The pang of jealousy 
returned, and he was momentarily tempted to 
leave his rival to his fate. But better feelings 
instantly prevailed; and principle rec^yfij^him 
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to his duty. “ Shame! shame!” said he to 
himself. “ Is a wretched half-bewildered being, 
frantic with wine and misery, a worthy object of 
my jealousy.!* No, I will save him, though 
for herand with encrease^i earnestness he 
pressed his entreaties upon Courtenay’s unheed¬ 
ing ear. 

Courtenay now had begun to attract attention by 
his conduct and expressions, and Granby, though 
afraid to look round and encounter the eyes that 
were directed towards him, could hear a few 
significant remarks, and could catch the words, 
“ terribly cut^' and “ advisable to cut him for 
the present,” from a knot of young Guardsmen; 
and “ improper state,” and “ strange behaviour,” 
from one or two elderly female voices. 

Their unhappy subject heard them not, and 
still resisted the entreaties of Granby. “ Here, 
more wine,” he still exclaimed. “ Granby, you 
are a good fellow, but a cursed croaker. You 
war t t.i check ray flow of spirits. But it won’t do¬ 
th e^ji^ proof, you dog 1 —proof spirits. Look 
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•at me; am not I a happy devil? I have nothing 
left to care about.” 

“ Courtenay,'’ said Granby, “ do not forget 
yourself.” 

“ I don’t -get myself,” said Courtenay, 
lowering his voice, with a fearful change of tone. 
“ I wish 1 could. I had already, but for you. 
Go, leave me.” 

“ I will not leave you,” said Granby. “ Only 
hear me ; and if you value your happiness—” 

“ I don’t, 1 don’t,” interrupted Courtenay, 
with fierce impatience. “ Value it! it is gone— 
and let it go; I can do without it. I can laugh 
still, as well as any,” and he uttered a wild dis¬ 
cordant laugh, which Granby heard with an in¬ 
describable thrill of horror. But lie did not re¬ 
linquish his object in despair. The urgency of 
the case excited him to another effort, and grasp¬ 
ing the arm of his unhappy friend, he said in a 
low stern tone, with a penetrating look, Cour¬ 
tenay, follow me. I have a request that must 
be heard—^your future fate depends 
I 3 
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Courtenay gazed for an instant upon Granby, 
and then bowed his head in token of acqui¬ 
escence. He seemed to be sobered by the ap¬ 
peal, and followed in silence to an unoccupied 
corner of the hall. He then raise<i his face in 
expectation of Granby’s address. His coun¬ 
tenance had been suddenly and completely 
changed. The eye had lost its frantic glare, 
and the burning flusli upon the cheek was rapidly 
succeeded by an ashy paleness. 

“ Courtenay,” said Granby, “ I fear you have 
lost—” 

“ All, all,” said Courtenay, hastily. “ Ask 
nothing—it is past—^you see before you a de¬ 
graded, beggared wretch—^ruined, ruined past 
redemption—Heaven help me! I am both fool 
and scoundrel—lost—quite lost —" and he wiped 
away with his burning hand the cold drops that 
started on his forehead. 

Granby put his own arm within his, and led 
him from the house in silence. “ Courtenay,” 
smd J^MfiiThen they found themselves in the open 
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air, “ I am grieved for your situation; and I 
would fain assist you.” 

“ You cannot, you cannot. Do not talk of it. 

I know you wish me well; but do not speak to 
me of assistance—it is beyond your power, 
Granby. It is cruel to deceive me with false 
hopes.” 

“ It is not my intention,” said Granby, “ to 
raise false hopes. I have, however, much to say 
to you; but not to-night. My communication 
must be deferred till to-morrow. But mean¬ 
while give me a promise.” 

“ A promise! oh, I’ll promise any thing,” 
said he, with returning wildness of manner. “ My 
woid is now as good as my bond. I could not 
iiave said that yesterday. See the advantages 
of ruin. Granby !” he suddenly added, with a 
ghastly smile, laying, his hand upon his compa* 
nion’s shoulder, “ do you think a man in my 
condition may go to the expense of powder and 
ball ?” 

Granbv shuddered at the horrible hint which 
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this question had conveyed. “ I will not leave 
you,” said he, in a tone of determination, “ till 
you have satisfied me that you will not make 
any rash attempt. Oh, Courtenay ! miserable 
though you still may be, I entreat you by 
fevery—” 

“ Fear nothing,” said Courtenay, mournfully, 
“ I was not in earnest. Had I any such horrible 
intention as you suppose, I should not have told 
it to .you. No,” he added, with a shudd^, 
“ bad as I am, I am not the wretch you take 
me for. But what is the-promise you require?” 

“ That you will see me early to-morrow morn¬ 
ing, and none but me.” 

“ Where is the use of that ? Why should 
you ask it 

“ I cannot now explain ; but it is a small re¬ 
quest. Promise to comply.” 

“ Comply ! ay, compliance has been my ruin 
—but—well—there—I promise it,” 

“ You will see me then to-morrow ?” 

“ I will, I will,” said. Courtenay, in a low 
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quick, hurried tone, and with his feverish hand 
he pressed that of Granby; then turning atvay, 
he set off running with furious speed along the 
flags, and in a few seconds was out of sight. 

Granby stood fixed to the spot where Courte¬ 
nay had left him, listening to the sounds of his 
steps till they were lost in silence. He recalled 
his thoughts, subdued his agitation, and tried to 
fortify his nerves for the approaching interview 
with Tyrrel. This, he felt, would be indeed 
a trial. Rudely as the veil had been tom aside, 
and cmel as was the revolution which circum¬ 
stances had produced in his opinion, yet of this 
change he hardly knew the terrible extent, till 
he came to apply it to the painful test of actual 
communication. Two days had not yet inter¬ 
vened since his hand was kindly pressed by Tyr¬ 
rel, and he had vielved him as his wsumest 
friend, and made him the depository of griefs 
and hopes which he had never trusted to any 
one else. 

And this man he was now compelW Isfetreat 
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as a degraded being; to charge with crime, and 
load with infamy. Two days ago, he beheld in 
Tyrrel the attached relation — he must now 
regard him as the secret foe. Two days ago 
he shut his ears to insinuation, and firmly 
trusted in Tyrrel’s honour—and where was that 
honour now? Gone for ever ! And what was 
Tyrrel? A detected sharper. But he must 
not dwell on thoughts like these ; he must steel 
his mind with principle and firmness, and ad¬ 
vance w'ith courage to the arduous task. He 
shortly review'ed his plan of proceeding, and 
walked on with a hasty, and decided .step, 
towards Tyrrel’s lodgings. 
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CHAP. XIV. 


^lonfroit. See how weak 
An ni cause h ! You are already fallen : 

What can you look for now? 

Ciaremond. ———Fool, use thy fortune J 
And so he counsels thee, that if we had 
Changed places, instantly would have cut thy throat. 

Or digged thy heart out, 

.Montrose. . In requital of 

That savage purpose I must pity you. 

Tfte ParUament of Love. 


Aekived at the door, Gr^by stopped once 
more to collect his thoughts. Irresolution par¬ 
tially triumphed, anfl a slight tremor came 
over him as he raised his hand to the knocker! 
The half minute that elapsed before his “ cla¬ 
morous appeal” received its answer, appeared 
as we commonly say, “ an age; ” and ^n^l/*bu^n- 
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ing impatience, and much withal of trepida¬ 
tion, did he listen to the shuffling and creaking 
of the footsteps within. 

The door at length was half opened by a 
drowsy servant, with a candle in his hand, who, 
peeping at him, with a look of much surprise 
at the unreasonableness of the visit, told him 
that his master was still in his sitting-room. 
Tins was sufficient, and Granby hastily passed 
the servant, and without waiting to be an¬ 
nounced, proceeded quietly but rapidly to the 
room. On opening the door, he saw Tyrrel, 
his head resting on one hand, while the other held 
a pe.icil. He was deeply intent on a paper before 
liiin, on which he appeared to have been writing 
figures; two candles, burnt almost to the socket, 
threw their dim light upon his face; mid on the 
same table stood a wine glass, and a small phial 
containing laudaqum, to the use of which per¬ 
nicious drug Tyrrel had lately begun to habi¬ 
tuate himself. 

TjWei did not raise his ^es from the paper 
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itnniediately upon Granby’s entrance, thinking 
probably that it was the servant; but scarcely 
had he made two steps into the room when Tyr* 
rel looked up, and on seeing him, started from 
his chair in seeming terror, and crumpling up 
the paper, threw it from him into the fire place. 

“ How now, Granby ? here again !” said he ; 
and then catching the stem expression of his 
countenance, he faintly added, “ For heaven’s 
sake what is the matter ?” 

Granby carefully closed the door, before he 
returned him any answer. “ My erraud,” said 
he, “ concerns Courtenay.” 

“ Courtenay! good God! what has hap¬ 
pened to him ?” 

“ Nothing but what you know already." 

“ What I know ! explain yourself.’’ 

“ I mean to do so—and briefly too. I come 
to demand that you renounte all claims upon 
him for money which he has lost to you, and 
that you refund—" 

“ Granby, are you mad 
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“ Hear me out—and that you refund wliat 
you have unfairly won this night.” 

“ Unfairly! ’sdeath! does the scoundrel pre¬ 
sume to say— 

“ Be calm if you can,” said Granby firmly, 
“ for violence is useless. He says nothing—he 
knows nothing ; it is I who say it, and know it, 
and inake this claim for him in consequence." 

*^And by what authority. Sir," exclaimed 
Tyrrel, in a lofty tone, “ by what authority do 
you dare to say this to me.®” 

“ By the adthority of a friend to both, and 
a relation to you.” 

“ Cant!—cursed cant!—Friend and relation ’. 
Is this your cloak for a scandalous charge? 
Do you think this will serve. Sir ? No—give 
me proof of what you insinuate.’’ 

“ I insinuate nothing my charge is a direct 
one, and will retpire a direct reply. As for 
proofs, you shall have them; and for this pur¬ 
pose I shall ask for the dice and dice-box that 
you d8Si!t^..his night." 
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“ With all my heart,” said Tyrrel, “ and I 
would show them as freely to the whole world 
—There — take them—examine them well — 
but remember, Sir, you will do it at your peril; 
for if they arc not proved deceptive,” said he, 
striking his clenched hand upon the table, “ then 
by heavens— 

“ This threat is useless,” interrupted Granby, 
“for I shall not even examine them, fiut 
observe me for a moment— 

Tyrrel muttered something between his teeth, 
and turned away. 

“Observe me, I say,” repeated Granby sternly; 
“ you asked for proofs, and I am prepared to 
give themand then, without uttering another 
word, he slowly exemplified with the dice the 
whole process of Tyrrel’s fraudulent manoeu¬ 
vres. 

A dead silence ensued; Tyrrel leaning in 
guilty confusion on the back of a chair, while 
Granby stood opposite, erect, and motionless, 
with his hands clasped, apparently losf iiT^ain- 
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ful thought. He was balancing in his mind 
conflicting sentiments of justice and mercy, 
and meditating in what way to meet the proba¬ 
ble contrition of his guilty relative ; but he was 
not prepared to see him seek a refuge in effron¬ 
tery, and started as if a thunderbolt had fallen 
at his feet when Tyrrel stepped up, and with 
a coarse smile slapped him familiarly on the 
shoulder. 

“ Bravo, young ■ one 1” were his first words. 
“ Curse me, if I thought you so knowing ! I 
see you understand a trick or two—you arc 
training in a promising way—we shall have 
you down at the Hells soon !’’ 

“ Tyrrel ! Tyrrel! I did not expect this,’’ 
said Granby, turning from him with dis¬ 
gust. 

“ Then, what the devil did you expect ? Did 
you think I should whine and cant about it, 
and fall on my knees like a blubbering school¬ 
boy to escape a whipping ? Why, what a 
Gurs^ RAig face you make—as if rooks and 
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pigeons were birds unheard of; pshaw—^man- 
come—damn it—where can you have lived to 
look so serious about such a trifle ? I thought 
you had been more of a man of the world. We 
jolly Greeks arc never down in the mouth about 
these things. Where was the harm, if the fellow 
chose to be a fool, to treat him with a taste of 
my art ? Prejudice apart, where is the sin in a 
quiet bit of legerdemain ? None on earth— 
so you would think, if it was not for those 
rusty, old woman’s notions, which I wonder how 
the devil you came by. 1 have done no more 
than many others.” 

“ Tyrrel,” said Granby, “ though you have 
a right to be heard in your defence, yet I almost 
blame myself, for having patiently listened so 
long to this nionstrous attempt to palliate your 
crime.” 

“ Crime!” repeated Tyrrel, with a scornful 
laugh—“ by what statute ? Crime, indeed ! 
you talk it well, upon my soul; but learn, 
young man, to make distinctions—It^k ^t the 
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dice—are they loaded i Look at the box—is 
it not a fair one ? Did I fight with false wea¬ 
pons? No, Sir—the devil, himself, dare not 
say it. I met my man, and beat him down in 
a fair trial of address. I employed an art which 
I had been practising for months, and which I 
had surely acquired a right to profit by. 1 won 
by skill—sheer skill—skill which I had gained 
by my own exertions, and which I am there¬ 
fore justified in using.” 

“ I will no longer listen to such paltry sophis¬ 
try,” replied Granby; “ it cannot deceive me— 
yoii cannot even deceive yourself by it. My 
object, Tyrrel, in coming hither, was, not to 
hear your efforts at exculpation—for none that 
you can make will be sufficient—^your offence is 
only aggravated by what you have already said 
—I come to enforce a demand—you have heard 
it, and I expect your answer.” 

“ You shall have it,” said Tyrrel, with a ma¬ 
lignant scowl; and he went and opened a bureau, 
whil#. Gisanby stood regarding him in silence. 
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Tyrrel searched for something; at length he 
closed the bureau: what he had taken out of it, 
Granby knew not, for his back was towards 
hun ; till on turning round he displayed to his 
astonished eyes a brace of pistols, and a card. 

“ Here is my aiiiswer,” smd h^ holding up 
tlie pistols, “ and there,” throwing on the table 
an ace of clubs, shot through the middle, “ is 
iny pledge for ils proving satisfactory. You see 
iny mark at twelve paces—a pretty fair certifi¬ 
cate of a cool eye, and a steady hand. Be 
advised, young fellow,” lie added, in an insult¬ 
ing tone — “ think twice before you drive to 
extremities a man who can split a ball upon a 
knife, and shoot a couple through the same 
hole. You will find I am not to be trifled with.” 

“ And you will find,” said Granby, calmly, 
“ that it is not my inSmtion to trifle with you. 
My object is fixed and serious—1 come to insist 
on satisfaction for my friend’.’ 

“ Satisfaction !” said Tyrrel, with savage 
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glee, have at you then—the sooner the better 
—name time and place—and I am your man.” 

“ Tyrrel, you mistake the satisfaction I 
require—it is not to shed the blood of a rela¬ 
tion. If you mean to give me a challenge, 
understand distinctly tiiat I will not accept it.” 

“You will not?” retorted Tyrrel. “Say you 
.dare not." 

“ I wiU not," said Granby; “ and if you 
urge me, the world shall know my reason for 
refusing.” 

“ And what is that reason said Tyrrel, 
with a sneer. 

“ I shall tell them that the challenger is no 
longer worthy of the consideration due to a man 
of honour.” 

“ Insolent coward !” said Tyrrel through his 
clenched teeth. 

“ I shall not descend to bandy invectives,” 
replied Granby firmly. “ I repeat my demand 
for reparation." 
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“ Granby—Granby—^have a care—be cautious 
how you goad a desperate man. Are you aware,” 
said Tyrrel, taking up the pistols, “ that one of 
these is loaded? You defy me, because you 
think that iny reputation is in^our power. Re- 
ineinber that your life is in mine.” And he re¬ 
treated a few steps, and deliberately examined 
the priming of his pistol. 

“ Do you think so meanly of me,” said 
Granby, “ as to expect that I shall be terrified 
from my purpose by tliis impotent bravado 

“ I do,” said Tyrrel. “ Impotent bravado ! 
Good sounding words, faith ! but very little to 
the purpose. I would advise you to think of 
something better by way of a dying speech, and 
quickly too, for your time is but short. Now, 
Sir, death or recantation F” and he levelled the 
pistol at Granby’s heatf. 

Granby neither moved nor spoke, but looked 
steadily in Tyrrel’s face. There was a deep 
silence, which was first broken by the click of 
the pistol. Tyrrel had cocked it. *Gimiby 

VOL. II. K 
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lieard the ominous sound, but his frame nevei 
trembled, nor did his ciicck grow j)aler, nor his 
eye wander, but remained still sternly bent on 
Tyi-rel in sad and resolute defiance. 

“ Tyrrel !” said in a solemn tone, “ 1 
have no fear. You dare not be a murderer.’’ 

Tyrrel returned no answei', but still presented 
the cocked jtisiol. 

You will never,” continued Gran})y, ‘’chargi 
vour conscience with such a crime.” 

“ My conscience!” said Tyrrel, with frightful 
irony, lowering his pistol as lie spoke; “ how 
did you know I had a con.scienco 

“ You have—you must,” said Granby. “ I 
will not think you utterly dcjiraved. You iiitiy 
stifle the voice of your conscience for a time, 
but be assured it will be heard. Tyrrel—then 
is a God that sees and judges you ; and if you 
shed my blood, the hour of retribution will 
surely come:” and Granby, as he spoke, fixed bis 
eyes with impressive solemnity upon Tyrrcl’.s. 

The latter could not encounter their appeal- 
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His own fell bcneatli their glance. The band 
tliat licld the itistol tienthlcd ; anti the counte¬ 
nance was convulsed with a sudden pang. He 
muttered something indistinctly, turned away, 
and deposited tlie pi.stols in their former place. 
“ I diti ir but to try you,” said he in a low 
voice. 11 eaven k now's, that for the world's 

w'orth I ctnild not be your murderer; but you 
had almost d-iven me past myself. Granby, 
yon are too hard with me. Do not oppress a 
fallen i>i:in. Temper your justice with jueic}'. 
Circumstancesj. r e made you powerful; let them 
show '.hat you arc generous, llemember whom 
you -A t about to sacrifice, llemember that it 
is a i'-ioM.! and a relation.” 

“ Tivri-l, T remember it but too well,” saitl 
Granby mournfully, y It is a fact which I shall 
never forget, and deep will be the anguisli it 
will co.st me. Bitter a.s your own reflection,' 
must necessarily be, you can but feebly judge 
of Yrhat I feel, to find myself at ong^ lyit off 
from one who is still my relation, and whom a 
X 3 
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few short hours ago I vainly fancied I might 
call my friend. Tyrrel do not endeavour to 
deceive yourself. You have committed that, 
which if known, would render you an outcast 
from every reputable circle in which you have 
ever moved.” 

“ I know it. all,” said T}'rrel impatiently, 
“ and feel it too. Why should you torture me 
with this repetition ?. ^ Surely that punishment 
is enough.” , 

“ No, Tyrrel, it is hot enough. The world’s 
scorn is slight to that which your own heart 
ought to inflict. Tlcmcmber the victim of your 
arts—the ruin, the destruction which you would 
have entailed on him. Tyrrel—the person 
whom you have so deeply wronged, suppressed 
perhaps in your prcsenccj the dreadful agony of 
his mind; hut had you lately seen, as I have 
done, the burning frenzy, the feverish effort to 
•snatch a temporary forgetfulness of misery ; his 
wild,^frantic, intemperate mirth, and the horrid 
recklessness of his despair; had you seen all this. 
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and said, as you needs must, ‘ ’Twas I that caused 
it,' you would have cursed jourself for the 
misery you had produced ; it would have been 
reflected doubly on yourself, and you would 
then have felt—ay, in its deepest bitterness— 
that real— that mental punishment to which the 
world’s scorn is as dust in the balance. You 
cannot have so hard a heart but from your very 
soul you would have pitied him.” 

Tyrrel stood during* this appeal with folded 
arms, downcast eyes, and head bent forw'ard on 
his breast. Once or twice he tried to raise his 
head, but as his eye caught that of Granby, it 
sunk beneath the powerful gaze of conscious rec¬ 
titude. At length some ncAv idea appeared to 
strike him, and the rigid muscles of his face 
began to relax into an expression of sullen ex¬ 
ultation. “ Pity hint!” said he, “ not I. I 
liave little pity to bestow upon any one, anc^ 
shall not waste it on unworthy objects. He 
suffers, does he ? Well he may, and so he ought. 
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Just retribution Granby, and no more. Has 
Courtenay caused no pain to others ?” 

“ I will not say that he has not,” said Granby, 
starting at the bitter thought which this ques¬ 
tion had conjured up; “ but if he lias, it is not 
of t/iai we are speaking now. He is injured, 
Tyrrel. It is in that light only I can now re¬ 
gard him. He is injured, and by you; and he 
must have redress. I am here, not to recall my 
own misfortunes, but to demand reparation for 
my friend.” 

“Your friend!" said Tyrrel, in a mingled 
tone of scorn and compassion. “ Poor credu¬ 
lous gull! are you still willing to think him so ? 
Think on—think so still. Why should I dis¬ 
turb your dreams ? It would be cruel to rouse 
you from such a satisfied state of ignmwnce. 
What if a certain lady defes not smile on you as 
’sweetly as she did ? We need not think that he 
is the cause. What if she smile on others i' 
what, if on himWe need not think he sought 
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it, Granby. We need not think that to pur¬ 
chase those smiles lie sacrificed an ancient friend¬ 
ship, and trampled on the character of a kind, 
credulous, confiding rival.” 

“ Confiding?—nay, you wrong him, I never 
trusted him—I told him nothing.” 

“ And why should you —and if you did not, 
must he therefore needs be ignorant ? Granby, 
there are other roads to a person’s sentiments 
than through his tongue—and a lover’s senti¬ 
ments—pshaw ! it is impossible but he niu-st 
have known them. But do you think he would 
seem to know them ? No, he is wiser. Pre¬ 
tended ignorance is his coat of mail. It excuses 
him both to you and her. It is a place of am¬ 
bush, out of which he cmi slander you the more 
securely.” 

“ Tyrrel,” said Granby, trembling with 
anxiety, “ tell me I entreat you by what means' 
you are informed of this ?” 

“ By none but such as you may use. I em¬ 
ployed my senses. I observed them \feH. 1 
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was not credulous as you are. My eyes were 
open. My ears were attentive. I Avas alive to 
much that you might have seen had you been 
willing. And why were you not? Why let 
another be more keen-sighted in that which so 
nearly concerned yourself ? Beware, Granby— 
mark my words before it is too late—^beware— 
beware of a false friend.” 

“ I will,” said Granby. “ A false friend ! 
Ay, Tyrrcl! I had one who was false indeed; 
false to his kindred, to his character, to himself; 
false to every principle of worldly honour; one 
who has shamefully relinquished his fair fame 
and honourable bearing, and shrunk to a dctecte<l 
sharper. This is the friend that has deceived 
my hopes.” 

“ Rail on, rail on,” said Tyrrel. “ Reproach 
me for my Avarning. I erfn bear it. Be blind if 
you will. Be not only blind, but ungrateful. 
Yes, I say again—ungrateful. You cannot, 
or you will not see what 1 have wrought in 
your feehrlf. To what purpose have I clipped 
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tho wings, and tamed the courage of this as- 
pirer, if you, you., who of all persons should 
be least willing to support him, should ac¬ 
tually lend your aid to forward his unworthy 
views ? Granby, if you have still a hope of 
that which is dearest to your heart, be cautious 
ere you banish it for ever. Look at me. I not 
only can, but will assist you. I have the viper 
in my toils. lean check him—crush him—nay, 
1 can track him in his course of slander—I can 
blight his villainous projects—I can baffle the 
insidious go-between: I, and I alone: and the 
gain and the triumph shall be yours—all 
through my means shall be cleared—Caroline 
shall learn to detest the creature who deceives 
her now, and you shall be restored, through me, 
to more than all her former love.” 

Granby turned away his face, to conceal the 
powerful conflict of his feelings. 

“ Dear Granby,” pursued Tyrrel, “ do not 
hesitate. Second my plans to aid your happiness. 
Leave this reptile to his fate. Sho^yonr finn- 
K 3 
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ness, and bj one bold act confoitnd a villain, 
and spare the errors of a misguided relation— 
misguided, Granby—.1 say it with sorrow—but 
one who still preserves that warm friendship 
which he felt for you in happier days.” 

The struggle in Granby’s mind was evident; 
and Tyrrel greedily watched its workings. Once 
his resolution almost failed him; but principle 
resumed its force. 

“ Peace, tempter! peace,” he said—Oh, 
God !’* he inwardly ejaculated, “ forgive me if I 
wavered. Tyrrel, it is in vain you urge me—I 
have a duty to perform, and I trust in Heaven 
I shall not desert it. Speak no longer against 
Courtenay—I will suppose him all that is treacher¬ 
ous—but his vices, his follies, do not excuse 
your shameful practices. Y ou have wronged him 
—ruined him—and he shalWbe redressed. I know 
not—I care not what he is—he may have loaded 
me with a thousand injuries, but he was my 
friend, and I will save him.” 
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Tyrrel bit his lip, and turned away. “ How 
will you save him ?” said he tauntingly. 

“ By obtaining redress. Tyrrel, I am still 
firm to my purpose. I do not know to what 
extent you have plundered him; but, be it what 
il may, I here demand that through me you re¬ 
store the whole."’ 

“ And what if I refuse ?” said Tyrrel. 

“ Public exposure will be the consequence. 
Before another day is past I shall publish your 
conduct to the world.” 

“ And who w ill believe you ?" 

“ Many, Tyrrel, many. A week hence I 
should have thought that nobody would believe 
the tale; but I have since learned, and it was .a 
painful hearing, that there are those who already 
suspect you of dishonest practices, and woukl 
eagerly receive sudh confirmations of their 
worst suspicions. Your character totters—a 
word of mine can destroy it,—and shall, unless 
you comply. To-day, Sir, this very day, I 
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gained an insight which I little expected. Do 
you remember Althorp ?—ay, Althorp, alias 
Wilkins?” 

Tyrrel started, and a deep burning flush of 
guilt passed hastily across his countenance. 

“ I shall say no more of him,” said Granby. 
“ I only mention hivi to show that I at length 
know you. Deceit and evasion arc now useless. 
Choose, therefore—redress, or public infamy.” 

Tyrrel visibly trembled. “ One moment,'" 
said he, and, approaching the table, poured a 
small quantity of laudanum from the {)hial. 
Granby looked at him with dread, as he raised 
the horrid beverage to his lips. Tyrrel remarked 
his look of horror. “ Do you think I am going 
to poison myself.^” said he, with a gha.stly smile 
of derision. “ I am not come to that yet. Your 
health,” he added, noddlhg to Granby, before 
he drank it, with an expression of countenance 
that made him shudder. He then paced several 
times across the room, as if endeavouring to 
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regain composure. At length, in a calm and 
altered tone, he again addressed him, 

“ Granby, my father is the head of your 
house. In me you will dishonour the represen¬ 
tative of your family^ Do not, if you have still 
remaining any generous pride of ancestry, do 
not stain it with reproach. In me it has been 
grievously disgraced; but, oh, Granby ! by all 
of great and noble that ever has adorned your 
name, do not aggravate the evil by giving 
publicity to my offence.” 

“ Tyrrel, it is useless to pursue these argu¬ 
ments. Dear to me as is the honour of my 
family, it caimot weigh against my duty ; and if 
you compel me to reveal its shame, on your head 
be the infamy. My course is taken, and shall 
not be relinquished. I demand for Courtenay 
full restitution of all that you have won from him 
this night, and on that condition only will I be 
silent on all that has passed.” 

“ And will you be silent on that condition ?” 
asked Tyrrel. 
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« I will.” 

“ Promise solemnly,” said Tyrrel. 

« I do.” 

“ Then you shall have what you re¬ 
quire.” 

He then went to the bureau from which he 
had taken the pistols, and searched for the guilty 
proofs of his success. Granby, meanwhile, 
afflicted and harassed with the recent conflict, 
sat down at the table, leaning forward, his face 
buried in his hands, painfully recalling the past 
scene of this eventful night. 

Tyrrel now approached the table, and laid 
before him, in dogged silence, the evening’s 
spoil, consisting of cash, notes, drafts, and en¬ 
gagements, in Courtenay’s hand, to pay immense 
sums, specified on the paper, by post obit bonds 
on his grandfather’s estate. The magnitude of 
these sums struck Granby with astonishment 
and indignation; and he could not help suspect¬ 
ing that Courtenay had been maddened by in¬ 
toxication ,*>efore he could have been brought to 
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put his hand to that which would render him for 
life a beggar. 

“ Are these all ?” said Granby, laying his 
hand upon them. 

“ Arc you not satisfied ?” was the answer. 

“Not yet. I demand an acknowledgment, in 
your hand-writing, that you have no further 
claim to any sums yet unpaid, that may have 
been won by you from Courtenay.” 

Tyrrel answered only by a glance of unut> 
terable rage—wrote the required acknowledge¬ 
ment—and saw it also signed by Granby. 

“ And now, kind cousin,” he said, with a 
forced, ironical composure, “ I must also be 
satisfied in my turn. I ask your promise, your 
written promise. Sir, that you will never reveal 
to human being, the—the”—(passion and shame 
half choked his utterance)—“ the history of this 
night.” 

“ You shall have it,” said Granby ; and he 
wrote, and gave it. Tyrrel received it with an 
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insulting smile. “ ’Tis well,"’ said lie, “ and 
now I laugh at future malice.” 

“ Malice! Tyrrel,” said Granby, “ I bear 
you none. I acted in sorrow rather than in 
anger. I grieve for you—I pity you.” 

“ I scorn your pity !” cried Tyrrel, furiously. 
“ Wretch! would you grind ino to tlic dust, and 
see me writhe beneath the pity of such us you ? 
I laugh atyom* forbearance. You have not my 
thanks—^j’ou have my curses for it. It is your 
mean groveling pride that saves me from expo¬ 
sure. Y’'ou will not brand the head of your 
house. No, no!—ha! ha !"—(and lie laughed 
wildlywho would have thought tha^emy 
blood would have stood me in such good part ? 
Hence! away! sweep from iiiy sight that hellish 
trash for which I sold myself! It and you are 
poison to me. I hate y*u deeply—bitterly— 
eternally ! Ha! do you disbelieve ? ’Tis true— 
true as there is a hell. Do you now know it for 
the first time ? Then learn, blind fool! that you 
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have deemed yourself the friend of one who 
could have stabbed you while he shook your 
hand. Know that you are, and ever have been, 
the object of my mortal hatred—that I loathe— 
I detest you—that my blood curdles at you with 
abhorrence!” and he foamed with frantic 
violence. 

“ Tyrrcl, I never gave you cause,” said 
Granby, shocked and astounded at this dreadful 
ebullition of rage. 

“ No cause, did you say.^” replied Tyrrel, 
grinding his teeth with an almost insane expres¬ 
sion of fury. “ No cause ! an eternal one ! 
Button don’t know it—and may you never. 
You are a viper ! a loathsome pestilential viper, 
crawling ever in my path. You haunt my 
dreams; you poison even my daily pleasures. 
Do you remember the shudder of detestation 
with which I first cast my eyes upon you ?" 

“ Surely, I had not harmed you then? 
Tyrrel, explain yourself.” 

Tyrrel seemed to start, as if a %|»dden recol- 
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lection crossed him. A marked change took 
phice in his countenance, and anger appeared to 
be lost at once under the mastery of some more 
powerful passion. 

“ It was my presentiment,” said he, in an al¬ 
tered tone, while his features stiffened into rigid, 
gloomy ferocity. “ You have done your office, 
—go—leave me.” 

Granby silently took the papers, and moved 
towards the door. His face was averted from 
his cousin, and his hand already on the lock. 
He was about to take a last, perhaps an eternal 
leave. Thou^ts rushed fast upon him—thoughts 
that would have filled whole days were pressed 
into a second. He had indignation boiling at 
h» heart: but the swell of grief was still more 
powerful, and old affection was not yet cold. 
Tears were rising in his eyes, and he drew his 
hand hastily across them. He stepped back to¬ 
wards Tyrrcl—“ God forgive you !” were his 
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last words; “ farew ell—perhaps for everand 
with one short, sorrowing look, he turned away, 
and the door closed after him. 
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CHAP. XV. 


Thouffli with tb^lr hi^h wronij^ I sim struck to tlu* «ttncU. 
Vet with iny nobler reason Vain^t my ln|nry 
I>o I take part; the rarer action N •' 

In virtue than In vengeance.— The Tkmpkst. 


Graxby rose the next morning, after a short 
night of stupor rather than of sleep, fatigued in 
mind and body, and ill-prepared for the distress¬ 
ing interview with Courtenay, which he still hatl 
to undergo. The past scenes had not expended 
all the bitterness of his trying situation—much 
was still reserved. He was going, under the 
guise of friendship, to one whom in his heart he 
must now abhor. Rival is a hateful name— but 
a dark slanderous supplanter—an ancient friend 
still n^asl^ing rivalship under the cloak ol 
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kindness! what reptile could be more abhor¬ 
rent ! 

And yet with all these painful views there 
was mingled a sense of satisfaction, nay even of 
triumph, in thus being able to practice one of the 
most sublime and distinguishing precepts of the 
Christian faith, in nobly rendering good for 
evil. But he also felt that he but imperfectly 
executed this glorious injunction. His illustra¬ 
tion, however bright, had more of semblance 
than of truth; for he was conscious that he did 
not in his heart forgive. But such, alas ! is 
human nature, which still shows its weakness 
even in its most transcendent moments; for few 
indeed are those in whom the noblest acts of 
charity are not alk'yed >vith imperfection.' 

And now an anxious question was suggested. 
Should ho intimate the suspicion of his wrongs, 
and call on Courtenay for redress.^ Powerful as 
the temptation was, his generous hcsirt revolted 
at the thought, and he internally and resolutely 
answeredjj no. He would never st^p to sully 
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his present act of benevolence by casting charges 
in the teeth of him whom he affected to relieve. 
To employ the advantages which chance had 
given him - to make conditional the redemption 
of his character—to drive a bargain (jf recom¬ 
pense, and piircha.se exculpation at the price of 
his rival's deliverance from ruin—from acts like 
these he shrunk with abhorrence.—“ If he ha.s 
wronged me,” said he, “ let his own self-accusing 
conscience work his punishment, and teach him 
to repair his fault: from me he shall never meet 
re]>roach.” 

He then reflected on the mournful fatality hy 
which the very circumstance of Coiirtenayks dis¬ 
tress, however apparently unconnected with the 
mysterious disjjlcasure of Caroline, still conspired 
to debar him from arriving at a knowledge of the 
truth. 

At the appointed hour, Granby set out to call 
upon Courtenay. On entering the room, he 
found liim negligently dressed, with eyes sunk 
and heSvy»'.''\ token of a sleepless night, looking 
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])ale, haggard, and dispirited, his head resting 
on his liand, and a Inilf-written letter lying on 
the table before him. 

“ 1 am glad you are come—I thank you for 
thissaid Courtenay, in a low sad tone, rising 
to receive Granby, and pressing his hand as he 
spoke. 

Granby could not return the pressure—it was 
painful to receive it. “ I do but fidfil my pro- 
iiiisc,” said he gravely. “ My visit is not one 
of mere condolence; it has another object—an 
important one; and when that is accomplished, 
it must end.” 

“ An object! an important one !” said Cour¬ 
tenay, trembling with fear and hope. 

“ Yes, Courtenay; but I first demand a so¬ 
lemn promise, Avhieh may perhap.s startle you, 
but on which, iievertlfelcss, I shall firmly insist, 
before I explain the business upon which I 
come. I ask your promise to renounce from 
henceforth all communication with my cousin 
Tyrrel. I see you are surprised at tjjj« request; 
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but understand that it is one upon the granting 
of which your future welfare must depend. It 
is 111}' primary condition. Refuse me tliat, anil 
I must withliold the happiness I have in store 
for you.” 

Courtenay looked irresolute. “ He has been 
indeed a dangerous acquaintance,” said lie, 
“ but—to renounce entirely his acquaintance! 
May not I even speak to him ?" 

“ No, Courtenay—my condition upon tliat 
point is absolute. I have reasons for it, so 
powerful, that if you heard them you would not 
for an instant hesitate to comply. Rut those 
reasons I may not explain. Rest assured that 
I, the near relation of Tyrrel, would not insist 
upon these conditions, were I not influenced by 
circumstances of more than ordinary weight.” 

A light seemed to bredk in upon Courtenay- 
“ Say numore,” .said he, “ I promise.” 

“ ’Tis well,’’ said Granby; “ and now Cour¬ 
tenay I will relate the errand upon which I 
come. •- R».*,first let me say, tliat if I do not also 
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saddle you with a promise from henceforth to 
renounce play, it is because I trust that your 
present sufferings will sufficiently deter you 
from such a course, and the warning will not 
have been fruitless. And now,” said he, pro¬ 
ducing the notes and papers, “ look carefully 
over these, and tell me if they include all your 
losses of last night.” 

Courtenay gazed at the papers, and at Gran¬ 
by, in mute astonishment, as if unable rightly to 
comprehend his meaning. 

lilxamine them,” repeated Granby, “ exa¬ 
mine them, and return your answer.” 

The colour came and went on Courtenay’s 
cheek, as he complied with this demand, and his 
hand trembled as he turned over the papers. 
“ They contain all I lost,” said he, at length, 
“but why,” he addedt with a flush of shame, 
“why do you askP—and why are they pro¬ 
duced ? It may be difficult to conceal it, but I 
could still wish to hide from you in its full ex 
tent my folly and its consequences." 

VOL. II. T. 
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“ You will soon have reason to thank heaven 
that your wish was not granted. Courtenay, 
tliose notes and bonds are once more your’s. 
You are not ryined—your losses are remitted— 
and here, in Tyrrel’s writing, is an acknowledg¬ 
ment that he now considers you to owe him 
nothing.” 

Courtenay heard with breathless attention. 
His countenance a.ssumed an expression of emo¬ 
tion which it would he difficult to define; an 
ejaculation of gratitude half escaped him; and 
then his features quivcreid, and he sunk on a 
chair, and buried his face in his hands. 

Granby regarded him in silence—heard a 
deep and stifled sob—aiid saw a tear trickle 
through his fingers. His own feelings, as he 
thus observed him, experienced frequent and 

violent changes. Now, ‘lie viewed him as the 

* 

former friend, and now again as the suspected 
slanderer—one instant he would burn with deep 
and fiery Indignation against the man who bad 
blighted <^11 his budding blossoms of happiness; 
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and then a better feeling would return, and his 
heart warm towards the humbled, self-reproach¬ 
ing being whom his own hand had raised from 
njin. 

Courtenay, after the first burst of emotion had 
in some degree subsided, rose from his seat and 
fervently pressed Granby’s hand. He was the 
first to speak, though Ins labouring feelings half- 
denied an utterance to his-words. 

“ Granby,” he said, “ I c.annot thank you as 
I ought. You have saved m^from destruction. 
I never can repay the debt I owe you. I judge 
how my deliverance was eifected ; but I will ask 
nothing, nor will I ever utter what I think. 
Silence on that point is due to you, and ’tis a 
small part, Granby, of my debt. Do not think 
me cold or sparing in professions.—I feel too 
deeply what I owe you, to express fluently my 
sense of it. All that I would say to you seems 
inadequate. But you will understand me, 
Granby; you tvill not think the ^worse of 
L 2 
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all old friend, for want of words to tell his 
thanks.” 

“No,” said Granby, in a grave tone, “I 
shall not think the worse of you for ihal. I did 
iny duty and am satisfied. I do not want profuse 
thanks. I value deeds—not words.” 

“ And by deeds iny gratitude shall be 
shewn,” said Courtenay. “ Direct me as you 
will; point out the course, and I will take it. 
You have restored me to the power of acting, 
and it is fit you should govern my proceedings. 
Name your wish and I will do it.” 

I make no terms,” said Granby, coldly. 
“ Probe your conscience, and that will best 
direct you, Courtenayand as he said this, be 
cast upon him a keen look at once of scrutiny 
and scorn. 

Courtenay did not steadily withstand it. 
His countenance fell, and he turned away with 
a deep sigh. ‘ I do,” said he at length, “ and 
it accuses me as much, and more perhaps, than 
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you can "do. I am not blind to my own errors. 
I have simniefully yielded to an infatuation, 
which at its first approach I might have re¬ 
sisted. I have suffered myself to be hood¬ 
winked by a—but no—no matter—he is your 
relation, and I will say no more. Some might 
try to screen their conduct under the name 
of folly, rather than of wickedness ; but it is 
wickedness, and sorely has it been punished. 
Even to regain one’s losses is but a feeble 
recompense. There is no recompense for 
the anxious days, the sleepless nights, the 
fevered, racked, agitated spirits, strained to tor¬ 
ture. And then those sudden, terrible alterna¬ 
tions of hoj)e and fear—at one moment, de¬ 
spair, that weighs one as it were to the earth, 
and then a short glimpse of triumph and joy— 
but, vile, moody, horrid joy—the joy of a 
devil rather than a man. Oh, Granby, I can¬ 
not describe what I have felt, nor can you 
understand it all—for you have never felt it— 
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and may you never. But it is pasl, thank 
God—the misery is past, and with it the in¬ 
fatuation. I will look forward cheerfully ; and 
if you, Granby, will still be my friend, I may 
yet be happy—happier that I deserve.” 

“ 1 would be your friend,” said Granby, 
“ but not in mere appearance, Courtenay—not 
the mere convenient friend, to be worn with 
the best gloss on, and thrown aside like a cast 
off glove.’’ 

“ Granby, I know I have much to answer 
for. I have neglected you ; I know it; and if 
I repented it before, think how I must repent 
it now. But, Granby, hear the real fact; I 
durst not meet you—I confess it most humbly. 
My conscience accused me so bitterly, that I 
felt as if I could not see you with the same 
coxnposure and confidence^as before.” 

Granby attentively regarded him, as if ex¬ 
pecting a confession. But Courtenay relapsed 
into mournful silence, folded his arras, and 
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door, as if to depart, and Courtenay recovering 
from his fit of abstraction, stepped forward to 
prevent him. “ Do not go yet,” said he; 
“ say first that I may still consider you my 
friend.” 

“ Courtenay,” replied Granby, in a severe 
tone, “ if your own heart sincerely tells you 
that I have not shewn myself deficient in good 
offices towards you, and you have not made an 
ill return—if you are still what once I thought 
you, yoti may consider me your friend. But 
my eyes have become more vigilant of late, 
and my feelings, too, perhaps more keen. I 
will not tamely be deceived. I will not be the 

friend of -” slanderer and hypocrite were 

on his tongue, but he remembered his resolu¬ 
tion, and suppressedtthe accusation. 

“ A gambler, did you mean to say ? Well, 
be it so—I am not worthy, I confess, that you 
should regard me as you once did. You can- 
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not think more meanly of me than I do of 
myself. Your opinion of me may have been 
widely changed, and well it may; but I must 
ever preserve for you that grateful regard which 
I now feel.” 

“ I cannot judge of your present feelings,” 
said Granby. 

“ Do you then think that I am not grateful, 
Granby ? Say anything but that. I do not 
know whether I have expressed myself pro¬ 
perly, but I thought at any rate you would 
supply what was dehcient. I could have said 
more—much more; but I thought you did not 
seem to wish it.” 

“ No, Courtenay, you have said enough; and 
now farewell,” said he, extending his hand. 

“ Say first,” said Courtenay, grasping it, 
“ that you believe me grateVul.” 

Granby covered his eyes with his hand, 
and a momentary struggle seemed to agitate 
his mind. “ I do,” he replied, “ and ndw 
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farewell. May you be happy and successful 
in every worthy endeavour; and if you sacri¬ 
fice my friendship, it is a trivial sacrifice, and 
may you find others to replace it.” Then 
looking at him steadily and mournfully, and 
with one more pressure of the hand, he left the 
room. 

The impressions Granby received during this 
last interview, were gloomy and dispiriting. 
He was touched by the sense of Courtenay’s 
misery; and compassion struggled hard at 
times with jealousy and indignation. But there 
was in Courtenay’s manner a conscious acqui¬ 
escence in the justness of his rebukes, whi^ 
recalled his doubts, and might well appear to 
justify suspicion. Was Courtenay’s applica¬ 
tion of them to his gambling offences sincere 
and real ? or was ft but a cloak to account 
for the embarrasment which he could not 
conceal. These were questions which he la¬ 
boured fruitlessly to decide. 

Granby occupied himself the mr^i with these 

L 3 
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speculations, because he felt that they renderetl 
hiha less sensible of the desolate nature of his 
situation: for ■>vhen he turned to look upon 
{hat, what a deserted being did he a]>pear! 
And yet be Italf wondered why he felt so. 
In London, the centre of society and amuse¬ 
ment, in possession of a largo acquaintance, 
the loss of five, nay, three individuals, had 
made that busy world to him a wilderness. 
There was the Jerinyn family;—they were 
lost to him. Of the parents he thought not 
much—but Caroline ! that was indeed a blow. 
There was Courtenay—one whom he had long 
and intimately known—whose character he had 
once esteemed—whose society was so agreeable 
to him ;—he was worse than lost—a thorn in 
his side—a rival—a foe under the mask of 
friendship; and though ht had long dispensed 
with his society, the loss came heaviest on him 
now. Then there was Tyrrel—a case still more 
cruel—the near relation—the friend so earnest 
in proftssio*;—to whom he had begun to cling 
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with a brothei-’s love. Here the reverse was 
horri]»le; infamy in the place of honour—in¬ 
stead of a support, a blot—instead of friend- 
ship, deadly hate—^liate rankling he knew not 
why—ever hurning, and long concealed under 
the .semblance of alfection. 

Each of the.sc cases was sufficiently agitating; 
but the combination of them was desolating and 
o()j)rossive, to a degree tliat seemed to shut out 
KHufort. It is true, he had many other acquaint¬ 
ance wlioni he esteemed, and at other times was 
pleased to sec: but in this present wayward state 
of gloom, they all alike seemed valueless. He 
had been cnielly deceived by those on whom 
lie most relied; and why look for consolation 
in others, from whom he could have less ex¬ 
pected it ? He seemed a solitary being. Lon¬ 
don became hatefui to him. Every favourite 
resort recalled past scenes of melancholy result. 
Recreation lost its zest; society became a 
blank; and town a sort of hateful prison, from 
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■which he was eager to escape. There was 
nothing to detain him ; and accordingly, a few 
days after his last interview with Courtenay, 
he quitted London. 
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CHAP. XVL 


The world has been long amused by tlie mention of policy in public 
transactions, and of art in private affairs ; they have been considered as 
the real effects of great qualities, and ns unattainable by men of the com¬ 
mon level. Yet I have not found many performances, either of art or 
policy, that required such stupendous efforts of intellect, as might not 
have been effected by falsehood and impudcncOi without the assistance of 
any other powers.-^JouNsoN. 


We must now return to trace the dark and 
devious course of Tyrrel, with the real depra¬ 
vity of whose character past circumstances have 
already acquainted us. It will be remembered, 
that in a previous conversation between Granby 
and his uncle, on the* subject of Tyrrel, it was 
stated by the former, that on his first intro¬ 
duction Tyrrel evinced considerable coldness, 
which was, however, afterwards exchanged for 
that friendly warmth of manner which, in the 
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end so effectually conciliated the affections of 
his cousin. 

It must now be stated, that Tyrrel’s first 
manner, liowever repulsive, was more praise¬ 
worthy tlian his subsequent conduct. The 
first was the natural expression of his true feel¬ 
ings ; the secoml was the deliberate result of 
treacherous design. The feelings with which 
he met Granby for the first time, singular as 
it may appear, were’ those of the most deter¬ 
mined hatred—a hatred which the unexpected¬ 
ness of the rencontre did not allow him ut¬ 
terly to suppress. He had not at the moment 
considered the part he was to act; but a few 
hours of calm reflection enabled him to digest 
his plans, to smooth his brow, and call into 
exercise those pliant powers of dissimulation, 
with which few persons were more amply en¬ 
dowed. 

The result of his deliberation was, a treacher¬ 
ous design to gain the friendship and confi¬ 
dence « of his cousin, and by the seductive 
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influence of play to lure him onward to his 
ruin. Granby, ho knew, had not much to 
lose, nor were his expectations from his uncle by 
any means considerable. His qualifications for a 
})igeon, on the score of fortune, were not 
therefore very evident; and on this account 
it is probable that it was rather in Tyrrel’s 
contemplation, to obtain an ascendancy over his 
victim, than to gain immediate advantage of 
a pecuniary nature. He saw with regret that 
Granby’s mind was not strongly tinctured with 
a love of play, and that any violent exhibition 
of that passion in himself, would put his cou^n 
on his guard, and probably induce him to 
dissolve that intimacy, which for so vile a 
pur)X)se he laboured to cement. He, therefore, 
cautiously kept out of sight the formidable 
extent of his own fA-oceedings, and instead of 
alarming his companion by the abrupt display of 
hundreds, carelessly lost and won, he delicately 
strove to excite and cherish the dormant passion 
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by the frequent application of trifling bets, 
which he artfully laid on the losing side. 

This plan was partially successful; and Tyr- 
rel, after joyfully ohsei-ving the increased avi¬ 
dity with which these easy baits were taken, 
determined to commence the siege; and accord- 
ingly opened his first parallel with the whist 
party at his own rooms. The failure of this 
coup d’essai we have already witnessed. He had 
been too hasty in his measures. His destined 
victim was not ripe for plunder; and fearful of 
discovery, should he repeat the same attack, or 
what was almost as bad, suspicion, he cast about 
for other means, and resolved, if possible, to act 
through the medium of another person. 

For this purpose he selected Courtenay; and 
there were many circumstances to confirm his 
choice. He had much to^lose, was of an easy 
temper, fond of play, and the friend of Granby. 
Tyrrel could enrich himself with his spoils, and 
then, having got him completely in his power. 
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would use him as a species of decoy to draw 
Granby into the same snare. 

The apparent ruin in which he involved Coxu’- 
tenay, and the consequent despair to which be 
drove him, may seem to militate against this 
design. But Tyrrel did not intend that the ruin 
should be real, or the despair lasting. He fully 
intended on the following morning to have re¬ 
stored to Courtenay a considerable part of the 
losses of the preceding night; consisting of sums 
which he had not the present means of paying, 
and engagements for their discharge, which Tyr¬ 
rel obtained not so much with a view of render¬ 
ing them available in a pecuniary point of view, 
as for the purpose of terrifying his victim into a 
sense of absolute dependency. He then, with 
apparent generosity, would have remitted what 
was of no immediate tfse; thereby establishing, 
as he expected, a powerful hold on his compa^ 
nion’s mind; and this he intended still to 
strengthen, by the loan of money to supply his 
immediate necessities. Then, by the assistance 
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of certain accommodating Jews of his acquaint¬ 
ance, he doubted not that he should soon be able 
to lead Courtenay into sucii a maze of embar¬ 
rassment and vice, as should preclude escape 
from his trammels. He shoidd then engage him 
to assist in the furtherance of his designs on 
Granby; and thus assailed by the two most in¬ 
timate of his friends, Granby, he thought, would 
surely fall. 

But there was one circumstance above all 
others, which appeared to Tyrrel to present a se¬ 
rious obstacle to the accomplishment of his designs 
on Granby ; and this was, the attachment of his 
cousin to Miss Jermyn—an attachment by which 
his mind would be rendered less accessible to the 
insidious fascinations of play. In order, there¬ 
fore, that he might succeed, it was necessary tliat 
this attachment should b&’ suppressed, and the 
hopes of an alliance quenched for ever in Gran¬ 
by’s breast. 

After the confirmation of his previous suspi¬ 
cions by tlij: disclosure of the lock of hair, he 
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seriously began to devise means for counteract¬ 
ing the dreaded union. It was desirable, in the 
first place, that he should establish himself as 
soon as possible on a familiar footing with the 
Jermyn family. This he found no difficulty 
in effecting; nor was it likely that he should. 
He was a sort of relation, and a relation whom 
though distant they were happy to acknowledge. 
He was also a man of rank and fortune, good 
address, and one who knew the world, and was 
much seen in society. 

It had been whisjjered, indeed, that Tyrrel 
played ; but so did many fashionable people. 
And if he did, what was that to them ? Caroline 
remembered, too, the harsh remark on Tyrrel’s 
character, made in her hearing by Trebeck at 
Hemingsworth. But Trebeck was so much in 
the habit of saying \ dty severe things, of persons 
whom she had heard well spoken of in other 
quarters, that she was not inclined to place much 
reliance on his opinion. 

Thus, therefore, in spite of all Aat tlfe busy 
world had whispered to his disadvantage, Tyrrel 
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ensured to himself an uniformly good reception 
from every member of the Jermyn family. Sir 
Thomas Jermy n liked him for lending such a pa¬ 
tient ear to his oft-repeated interminable advice, 
to get, like him, a seat in parliament. X.ady 
Jermyn liked him because he was somebody, and 
a good partie, and fashionable, and aU that. 
And Caroline—she had her reason too:—she 
liked him because he was Granby’s cousin. 

The intimacy which Tyrrel thus established, 
he was careful to conceal from Granby, and sel¬ 
dom spoke to him unsolicited about the Jerm3rns, 
or talked much to them in his presence. He 
became, as Granby had with pain observed, less 
communicative respecting his engagements, and 
began to devote those mornings, which he used 
to pass with him, to the company of Courtenay, 
and an occasional hour with Lady Jermyn and 
her daughter. 

In the presence of the latter, Tyrrel uniformly 
spoke of Granby with the kindness natural to 
such near relationship; hinted many trivial 
foibles, but always laughed good-humouredly, 
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and seemed disposed to palliate them; and though 
he never gave an imposing picture of his cousin, 
he was always careful not to present them with 
an unamiable one. In short, from the tone of 
Jiis conversation, a stranger would have ga¬ 
thered, that Granby was a good sort of youth, 
not overburthened with intellect, for whom 
Tyrrel could not help feeling a sort of liking, 
although at the same time he rather despised 
him. 

We say a stranger would have gathered this 
impression from Tyrrel’s remarks on Granby; 
l>ecause in fact they failed in conveying this idea 
to the mind of Caroline. Her previous opinion 
of Granby so fully occupied her mind, that she 
was quite unable to admit another so dissimilar. 
That Tyrrel should des]>ise Granby, was to her 
so inconceivable, that ^le never gave room to the 
supposition; and, for her, Tyrrel’s insidious, 
well-aimed blows at the dignity of his relation, 
fell pointless. 

But there were other impression^ respecting 
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Granby, which Tyrrel laboured to convey, in 
which he was infinitely more successful, and to 
which her jealous love had made her feelingly 
alive. He represented Granby in all the various 
lights in which he could be viewed by the eye of 
love with most dissatisfaction. Hg described 
him as being, in scenes from which she was 
absent, gay, light-hearted, and eager for amuse¬ 
ment; generally capricious in his taste, and 
obviously inconstant in his attachments. He 
made him a sort of male coquet: but in so doing 
took care to strip him of the more captivating 
features of that character. He drew him as the 
seeker, rather than tlie sought; not as one whose 
powers of pleasing had encouraged him in a pur¬ 
suit where success was ever adding fresh fuel to 
his vanity, but as the heedless, restless flutterer, 
the nine days’ captive ofOver)- new wonder; for 
ever the slave of successive loves at first-sight, 
and one whose vain and fleeting homage gene¬ 
rally excited the ridicule even of her who was i's 
tempdrary object. 
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All this it was distressing to hear; more so 
perhaps than more serious charges might have 
been. But distressing as it was, she durst 
not shew the grief she felt; nor if she had, 
could she have expected the sympathy of the 
narrator. What—should they lament that 
Henry Granby was gay, happy, and amused ? 
No; while her heart throbbed, and her check 
grew pale with agitation, she must still force a 
sickly and unmeaning smile at Tyrrel’s lively 
narrative. 

Tyrrel recalled these painful thoughts with 
unmerciful assiduity. He knew that prudence 
did not permit his touches to be strong, and as he 
understood the force of repetition, he gave to 
them in frequency what they wanted in force and 
distinctness. Scarcely a beauty of the day was 
mentioned, but he bifcked his own commenda¬ 
tions by the authority of his friend Granby; 
and ventured once to relate a story made up of 
misrepresented facts, describing Granby’s ludi¬ 
crous manoeuvres to secure himself an? intro- 
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duction to some fashionable fair one, and his 
laughable misery till he succeeded. 

In short, by frequent indirect strokes of this 
description, did Tyrrel labour to convey to 
Caroline the same species of impression, which 
by one able coup de main, Trebeck had im¬ 
planted in Granby’s mind. But tlie lady, to 
her credit be it spoken, was less credulous than 
her lover; and though she could not impeach 
the veracity of Tyrrel, yet she was willing 
to tlnnk, that in his lively and superficial way of 
looking at his cousin’s conduct, he might very 
easily be mistaken; especially as he had already 
shewn a defect of judgment, (in her opinion), 
in undervaluing Granby’s talents. 

In this warm, guileless confidence in a lover’s 
truth, Caroline might long have continued firm, 
had not Granby, by his fcwn conduct, impelled 
her to withdraw it. She knew what he once was, 
and in spite of all that could be said, she would 
fain believe him still the same. But when she 
•aw him the infatuated follower of a vain, 
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heartless coquette—the willing worshipper of 
Miss Darrell—she began to think that she it was 
who had been mistaken ; and all that Tyrrel had 
ever dropped in conversation recurred to her 
with double force. 

We know the line of conduct she pursued; 
we know how she laboured to affect an indiffer¬ 
ence which she did not feel; and we may guess 
what she suffered. 

Caroline’s outward indifference was observed 
by Tyrrel with satisfaction, but it was a 
^satisfaction founded chiefly on delusion. He 
little knew the secret struggles of her wound¬ 
ed, yet still warm affections. He thought 
the feelings of the softer sex lay ever flickering 
on the surface, t)bsprvable to every eye. He 
did not give them credit either for depth of feel¬ 
ing, or for the power of concc.aling it. He 
thought he had attained his end, and flattered 
himself that Granby was already an object of 
indifference to Caroline, and soon to be forgoiteu 
hy her. 

VOL. II. M 
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Having thus obtained one object, another 
soon presented itself. He had heard, or read 
the observation, that at no period ai'e we more 
susceptible of attachment than after the subsid¬ 
ing of the first burst of disappointment, caused 
by the unprosperous termination of a former 
passion. This he thought was precisely the* 
ease with Miss Jcrmyn, and were he elisposed to 
play the suitor, no time could be better than the 
present. 

He also derived additional encourt^enient 
from her demeanour towards himself. It was 
frank, and almost affectionate. She mot him 
evidently with pleasure, and talked to him with 
less reserve than to any other gentleman in 
whose company he had qver seen her. The 
cause of this was plain and simple. Caroline 
regarded Tyrrel only as the friend and relation 
of Granby. This was the principal point of 
view, under some modification, of which be 
never failed to appear to her; and hence all her 
ideas respea'ing him were insensibly derived. 
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Springing as they did, from such a source, they 
could not fail to be agreeable. Between her and 
Tyrrel there seemed to arise a secret bond of 
union, in mutual regard for Granby. Hence 
her open friendliness of manner—hence her air 
of confidence. All the coquettish delicacies of' 
love were banished utterly from her mind. She 
never thought of treating Tyrrel as one who 
might become her suitor. He seemed, b}’’ his 
relationship to Granby, to be within that close- 
drawn pale which must preclude the verj' notion 
.of a nearer connection. 

All this did Caroline feel; but Tyrrel could 
not see it. He was a man of quickness and 
.address, and no mean judge of character. Few 
were better qualified for the defensive warfare 

of society, or could with more acuteness pene- 

* 

trate deceit. But it was with the worst parts of 
human nature that Tyrrel was the best ac¬ 
quaint^—its softer features frequently escaped 
him. With all his exterior refinement, he had 
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an innate coarseness of sentiment, that pre¬ 
vented him from analysing the delicate mazes of 
a female heart. He viewed it with a cold, dull, 
generalizing eye. He understood, as well" as 
most, the hackneyed tactics of gallantry ; but a 
certain obtuseness of mental vision, concealed 
from him the finer springs of action with which 
a woman’s breast is fraught. ^ heart like 
Caroline’s W'as to him inscrutable. He could not 
penetrate the delicacy of it’s sentiments, and 
accordingly drew from her behaviour only tiiese 
two unqualified facts—that she had ceased to 
care for Granby, and that his own society was 
agreeable to her. 

It now also occurred to him, that she was very 
pretty and attractive, and therefore one with 
whom it was excusable to fall in love ; and that 
she was heiress apparent to a considerable fortune, 
and therefore one whom it was desirable to marry. 
With a mind made up on these points, he began 
to increase the frequency of his morning visits. 
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and endeavoured to glide quietly into the eha- 
ractcr of an “ ami de maison." He now, too, 
began to direct his conversation rather more ex- 
clusivelythan heretofore to Caroline. 

Lady Jerrayn saw all this; but had no inten¬ 
tion of interfering. It was exactly the sort of 
case in which she might safely gain some credit 
by forbearance, and make amends for past vio¬ 
lence on,her daughter’s aft'ections, by leaving her, 
in this instance, to do exactly as she liked. 
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CHAP. XVII. 

I'll devise some lioncst slander 
To stain my cousin with; one doth not know 
How much an ill word may empoison liking. 

Mucu ADO ABOUT NoTMINO. 

On the day previous to the dinner party at 
Mrs. Dormer’s, wliere Granby met the Jermyns, 
Tyrrel called at Sir Thomas Jermyn’s, and 
having ascertained from the servant, that Sir 
Thomas and Lady Jermyn were both of them 
from home, and that only Miss Jermyn was left 
within, contrary to custom in such cases, went 
in, and was shewn into the 'draw'ing-room, where 
he found Caroline sitting alone. 

, An opportunity so tempting was not be 
resisted; and as Tyrrel had a great idea of the 
efficacy *of a ^oup de main, after a few prelimi- 
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nary declarations of his high consideration, ad- 
miration, and love, and a few little encomiums 
on her manifold pcsrfections, he made at once an 
offer of his hand. 

Caroline listened to his proposal with an air of 
unqualified astonishment. Wonder was her 
prevailing sentiment. Tyrrel saw her per¬ 
plexity, though he did not understand its cause 
—assured her he was serious—and repeated, 
witli additional force, his protestations of unal¬ 
terable love. 

“ Mr. Tyrrel!” said Caroline, still almost 
breathless with surprise and embarrassment, 
“ you do me great honour—but indeed—I was 
not prepared for tliis—I never regarded you in 
this light—I never even thought it probable—” 

“ But you will not,” interposed Tyrrel, 
eagerly, “ you will* not suffer the unexpected¬ 
ness of my proposal to be any bar to my future 
happiness ? You shall have ample time to view 
me in this new light. I will not press for an im- 
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mediate answer. I shall pass a*^ainful period 
of suspense, it is true; but I shall make the 
sacrifice with pleasure, if it will be any satisfac¬ 
tion to your mind. Think further—think at 
your leisure, and alone, on all that I have had 
the boldness to say. I trust that time will aid 
my cause.” And so snyh'g, he manifested an in¬ 
tention to depart. 

“ No, Mr. Tyrrel,” said Caroline, with re¬ 
covered firmness and composure, “ you shall not 
go away with this impression. Surprised as I am, 
the longest deliberation could not enable me to 
return you a more ^ecisive answer than I can 
give at this moment. I must positively refuse 
your offer.” 

“ Dear Miss Jermyn! on what account ?” 
said Tyrrel, with mingled surprise and disap¬ 
pointment. 

“ I am soiTy that you should have asked me 
tl»at question,” replied Caroline. “ I thouglit 
you must have understood, from the ternis on 
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which we always inet, that nothing like attach¬ 
ment,” said she, blushing deeper at the word, 
“ could ever exist between us. We have been 
used to converse familiarly, and have maintainotl 
terms of perfect friendship; and I can say, with 
great sincerity, that I have never seen any 
thing in your character that deserves to forfeit 
my esteem. But still I must tell you frankly, 
I do not feel towards you those sentiments 
wliich I must feel towards the man whom I can 
ever think of as my future husband.” 

“ Permit me to ask you. Miss Jermyn, if 
that is your only reason for refusing mesaid 
Tyrrel, in a dry, inquiring tone. 

“ At any rate, Sir, it is a sufficient one,” she 
replied. 

“ Perhaps,” pursued he, not choosing . to 
attend to her reply, P you have no general dis¬ 
inclination to the marriage state; and sucli a 
proposal might not have been unacceptable from 
another person f” 

M 3 
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Carcdine coloured deeply. “ cannot, Sir,’’ 
replied she, indignantly, “ consider you justi¬ 
fied in asking such a question; and on that 
account I shall refuse to answer if.” 

“ I will not presume to displite that point,’? 
said Tyrrei, with a bow; “ but it is certainly 
not an irrelevant question, or an unimportant^ 
one. It is of no slight moment to the feelings of 
the rejected person.” 

“ I also have feelings,” said Caroline, “ which 
have some claim to consideration.” 

Tyrrei returned no immediate answer. Thc^ 

• / > t 

whole'truth presented its4lf to his mind. He 
saw that the'love^hich he thought coldj'sJ'as 
only smothered for a while. He saw, that if he 
was rejected, it was for Granby’s sake alon^ 
and that it was probably not so much his own 
merit, as the relatoinsliip.with Granby, which 
had procured him her r^ard. 

Wounded pride, mortified ^ambition, malice, 
revenge, ah^ the hatred which-dte bore to 
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knew from circumstances which had passed, rela¬ 
tive to yourself and him, that you were of a very 
susceptible' ‘ disposition—‘ susceptible’ was his 
word, and he smiled significantly as he said it.” 

Caroline burst into tears. 

“ Miss Jermyii,” said Tyrrei, after a short 
pause, in a soothing, apologetic tone, “ I en¬ 
treat your pardon most humbly, most sincerely, 
for having given you this pain. I did not mean 
to afflict you so. I never thought you would 
have felt it so keenly.” 

“ Oh ! it cannot be true,” said Caroline, still 
weeping, “ and if it is true, why is it told me?” 

“ Nay, Miss Jermyn, was it not at your re¬ 
quest ?” 

“ I never expected to have heard such ca¬ 
lumny,” said Caroline, without regarding him. 

“ Calumny !” repeated Tyrrei, turning pale 
at the word, but quickly recovering his compo¬ 
sure. “ Calumny is a strong word; and I must 
say, in justice to my cousin, that I do not think 
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he had any intention of misrepresenting you 
wilfully.” 

“ Oh, no, no; I am sure he had not. When 
I spoke of calumny, I did not mean calumny of 
myself, but of him. I am sure he must be falsely 

V 

charged.” 

“ Miss Jermyn!” said Tyrrel, in a well as¬ 
sumed tone of surprise and indignation, “ this 
is a serious imputation, but it is a hasty one, 
and I forgive it Why should I wish to accuse 
my cousin Granby falsely ? Good heavens ! 
how could you suppose it ? Besides, of what 
have I accused him ? In what, after all, consists 
his crime ? In a mere trifling error of judgment. 
No, Miss Jermyn, on his account it is but fair 
in me to say, that if there is a fault anywhere, it is 
not so much in his having carelessly said these 
idle things, as in my repea|,ing them to you. It 
is I, not he, that deserve your anger. I am 
willing to bear the blame. I cannot sufl'er 
your displeasure to light unfairly upon an ah- 
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sent person. And furthermore allow me to 
say, that had I known I was to be called upon 
for proofs, I could easily have procured a pretty 
good memorial in confirmation of my words—a 
little love token that he shewed me, that per¬ 
haps you have by this time almost forgotten. It 
was a mere childish keep-sake, he told me—a 
thing that meant nothing—a little romantic 
whim of the time. I believe he said he asked 
you for it. It was of no consequence, but it 
only shewed, as he observed, that you were 
easily wrought upon. Perhaps you may remem¬ 
ber it—it was a lock of your own htdr.” 

Caroline, who had listened in breathless 
anxiety, almost screamed at the mention of the 
lock, and covered her face with her hands. 

“ I am sorry I mentioned it,” said Tyrrel, 
in a soft compassionate tone. “ I see it dis¬ 
tresses you, though I really do not know why 
it should. I am sure I imagined you would 
think as lightly of it as hg does. He laughed 
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and talkc<1, and joked about it, and so I thought 
jferhaps would you.” 

And did you see it ?” said Caroline anxi¬ 
ously. 

“ Certainly I did.” 

“ And did he show it youshe added in the 
same hurried tone. 

“ Certainly—how otherwise could I have 
seen it ? though I remember now, he men¬ 
tioned something about a promise not to do so, 
but quite in a careless sportive way, so that I 
scarcely recollected it. I am sure, by his man¬ 
ner, that he did not regard it as a serious pro¬ 
mise, of any moment; if he had, he certainly 
would have kept it. I can answer for it. Miss 
Jermym, that my cousin is too much a man 
of honour to violate a promise which he con¬ 
sidered to be binding. ‘He must not forfeit 
your good opinion for such a slight offence as 
this. 1 am sure he looked upmi: the lock of 
hiur, as a mere innoqent girlish gift.” 
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“ I have heard too much of this. Sir,” said 
Caroline ; “ say no more, I entreat you.” 

“ You shall be no longer teazed by further 
importunities from me,” said Tyrrel, bowing 
and stepping back; “ but say first that you 
forgive me for my boldness;—grant that one 
simple favour to a rejected man. And poor 
Granby—I shall be vexed, Miss Jemiyn, if I 
have been the cause of rendering you dis¬ 
pleased with him. Say that you forgive him 
too. Poor fellow, he has sorrows enough al¬ 
ready, without being visited with your dis¬ 
pleasure.” 

“ Sorrows! what sorrows said Caroline, 
eagerly. 

“ Son’ows which I know how to pity. He 
is a rejected man, like me. That flirt. Miss 
Darrell, will not actfcpt him. I knew how that 
affair would end.” 

Caroline uttered a faint exclamation—turned 
away her face—and rose hastily to depart. 

“ Pray, Miss Jermyn, do not repeit this,” 
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continued Tyrrel, it would not be kind tp 
Granby ;—and besides, the fact is not generally 
known.” 

Caroline returned no answer, and still moved 
towards the door. 

Say that you forgive me before you go,” 
sidd Tyrrel, stepping before her. “ Your hand 
at parting—may not I ?” said Tyrrel. 

She extended it towards him in token of for¬ 
giveness. Tyrrel attempted to kiss the pro- 
ferred hand; upon which she hastily withdrew 
it, and without another word or look, walked 
instantly out of the room. 

Any comment on the feelings excited in Caro¬ 
line by this scene, would be superfluous. Of 
the tendency of those feelings we caii easily 
judge, though not of their acuteness; and we 
have already witnessed theiP unfortunate result, 
in her behaviour to Granby on the following 
day at Mrs. Dormer’s. 

Tyrrel, the guilty cause of her distress, after 
the lirsf malicious glow of exultation at the 
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success of his calumnious practices, began to 
feel a certain fear, lest Caroline in her indig¬ 
nation, should reproach Granby with his im¬ 
puted sins, and thereby betray the slanderer, 
and mar liis plans by an explanation. A con¬ 
sideration of Caroline’s character and habits, 
frequently led him to admit, that such a circum¬ 
stance was by no means probable; yet never¬ 
theless he determined, if possible, to mar all 
intercourse between her and Granby. For 
tltis purpose he began to attach himself closely 
to the former, that he might be a constant spy 
upon his actions and intercourse, in ease of 
danger. 

The interview between Caroline and Granby, 
at Mrs. Dormer’s, turned out exactly as Tyrrel 
wished; but the invitation of Sir Thomas Jermyn 
struck him with no llight dismay. If Granby 
should once become a visitor, detection would 
infallibly ensue. He made, as we have seen, 
ineffectual attempts to work upon his cousin’s 
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pride, and induce him to reject the proffered 
civility. He then endeavoured, and succeeded 
in postponing the visit to another day ; but still 
his hopes were almost desperate; and it is pro¬ 
bable that his purpose would have failed, but 
for the timely fracas at the Opera. This gave 
him an opportunity of putting the crown to 
his villainous duplicity towards Granby, by 
encouraging him to write to Sir Thomas Jer- 
myn, in explanation of the circumstances just 
alluded to, and then taking charge of the letter, 
but in reality withholding it, and sending to 
Granby, as the supposctl reply to it, that in¬ 
sulting note, which seemed necessarily to put 
an end to all future intercourse between the 
two families. 

Such were the extensive and insidious plans 
of TyrreJ, to effect the* ruin of his cousin 
Granby; an object which, according to the 
reader’s present knowledge of the relative situa¬ 
tion and prospects of the two parties, will seem 
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scarcely adequate to the means employed in 
gaining it. But on this point, the course 
of our narrative will speedily open other 
views. 
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\^Lat e<jual torment to the ^riefo of nih.dc. 

And pynin^ anguish hid in gentle heart, 

That inly feeds itself witli thoughts unkiude. 

And nourisheth her own consuming &mart? 

What medicine can aityleeche’s art 

Yield such a sore, that doth her gricva’icc hide. 

And will to none her inaladie Inipart ? 

Pl'KN'sUa 

We return once more to Henry Granby, 
Tviiom we shall now find at the house of his uncle, 
sad and dispirited, brooding gloomily on t!if 
past, and hopelessly looking, towards the future. 
He had gone up to town with high hopes, and 
miserably had they been disappointed. He had 
sought amusement—he had encountered caiv. 
He expected agreeably to extend his circle of 
acquaintance; and while gaining a few whom 
he little regarded, he had lost those whom he 
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most valued. He fondly hoped to be gradually 
reinstated in his former intimacy with the Jer- 
myns. But how was the prospect darkened here! 
He was irretrievably excluded from their society; 
and Caroline, even Caroline, was the least fa¬ 
vourably disposed towards liim; and it was an 
aggravation of the case, that he knew not the 
cause of her displeasure. 

He frequently debated with himself, whether 
he should acquaint the General with all the 
painful circumstances that had befallen him in 
London. It would be a great comfort, to be able 
to communicate his sorrow to one so kind and 
liberal as his uncle. But this was a selfish con¬ 
sideration, to which he did not allow himself to 
yield. He had no right to give his uncle need¬ 
less pain, and destroy the generous satisfaction 
which he seemed fo feel in the idea that 
Henry had passed his time in town agreeably. 
In his letters to his uncle he had studied to 
be gay, and never communicated any but the 
bright and cheering side of €very,object; and 
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in this well-intended plan he resolved still to 
persevere. 

Accordingly, he said very little about the Jer- 
inyns, but told his uncle that they had made 
civil inquiries after him, and did not appear to 
have taken serious offence at the affair of the let¬ 
ter. Of the Opera-house squabble, and the sub¬ 
sequent itote, he made no mention,—thinking 
that such a disclosure would only tend to ex¬ 
asperate his uncle, from whose interference in 
such a case he could not look for benefit. 

He preserved the same silence with respect to 
Tyrrel, and his offence. Indeed he doubted 
whether he was not bound to this by his promise; 
as he bad made no reservation in favour of the 
General. But though he kept from bis uncle’s 
sight his various subjects of uneasiness, and 
strove to speak on every topic that occurred, if 
not with gaiety, at least with contentment; yet 
Were his efforts inefiectual, and vainly did he 

strive to assume in appearance the cheerfuhiess 

« 

which^he di(^ not feel. 
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His depression did not escape the General’s 
eye. He had hoped that society would not have 
been without its use, in awakening the energies 
of his nephew; and upon observing the recurrence 
of his former melancholy, began to be uneasy on 
his account. He frequently blamed himself for 
having thwarted his nephew’s wish to enter a 
profession; the stimulus of which, he now thought, 
would probably have been effectual in counter, 
acting the growing evil of depression. He almost 
doubted whether he had not judged amiss in not 
having even compelled him to embrace some 
active course of life. “ Heaven knows,” said 
he, “ I have acted as I thought for the best,— 
with good intentions, if not with wise ones. I 
have done all I could for the boy, and ever will, 
please God. He thinks perhaps that I ought' 
not to have brought Itim up in idleness; but he 
cannot know my reasons for doing so, nor may 
I tell them to him yet; but the time will chme, 
and soon perhaps.’* 

The old man sighed as he saidi this, and he 
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took an early opportunity of sounding his ne¬ 
phew on the subject of entering a profession. 
But the incentive which before had proved so 
powerful in Henry's breast was now lost, and 
despondency hiid chilled and paralyzed his once 
keen spirit of exertion. He therefore replied 
w ith languid indifference to his uncle’s incpiiries, 
and professed with truth to have no disposition 
for any particular line of employment. 

Satisfied on this point, the General’s benevo¬ 
lent mind_^ was soon at work to devise some other 
remedy that might prove suitable to his nephew’s 
case. He remembered the delight with which 
Henry fretjuently recurred to his former tour on 
the continent; and clieerfully sacrificing the 
pleasure which he felt in his society', strongly 
urged him to go abroad. 

Henry liked the idea of tliis as much as in htji ■ 
present state of mind he was disposed to like 
anything; but having been latterly so long se¬ 
parated from his uncle, he felt some scruples 
« 

about leavingjhim. The General, however, made 
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such a point of his travelling, that Henry even¬ 
tually complied; and about a month after his 
return from London set out for the continent. 

“ Vayufrcr," says Madame de Stacl, “est, qiioi- 
qtCon puissc dire, un des plus tristes plaisirs de 
la vie;’'' anti so in truth it is, to those who use it. 
as the means of flying from that unhappy, mor¬ 
bid self which they must ever carry w'ith them. 
To such as these, to travel is but “ to drag 
a lengthening chainand the home-sick repin¬ 
ing of the wearied tourist, is ever adding fresh 
fuel to his former malady. The separation from 
our friends, which travel necessarily induces, 
must throw some gloom across its pleasure; but 
its natural influence is cheering. Perhaps, of all 
amusements, it alone lias the property of 
cning time to our perception, even when itmtyces 
it glide more smootbigr, Our ideas are 
by chan^ of scene, so that we s^em to 
double existence, even in the midst of doubled 
pleasure. With good health and buoyant spirits, 
a journey will always be tlie object of present 
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recreation and lively retrospect. In truth, our 
pleasures are what we make them. They spring 
less from external objects, than from our own 
internal sense of them. The eye of gloom sees 
only strangers, where the lively and curious mind 
regards the same as persons from whom it hopes 
to extract information or amusement. We hate, 
as heartily as Sterne could do, “ the man who 
travels from Dan to Beersheba, and finds all 
barren.” 

Such was not exactly Granby’s case in his 
journey from Calais to Paris; for though his 
^irits were not gay, his mind was much alive to 
inquiry; and he looked about him with some 
degree of interest, though he did not recognise 
“ la belle France" in the treeless, bare, intermi- 
nidale corn-fields, or “la Grande Nation” and 
“ la gaiete FranfOMe," in the squalid menchcant 
population of the desolate villages through which 
he passed. He saw, however, a vast expanse of 
cultivated ground, which must necessarily diffuse 
its plenty somewhere; and Biough he looked in 
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vain for the rich confusion of an English land* 
scape, he might reflect that no space was lost in 
Ijedgerows, and think with the American that 
the country around him was “ finely cleared.” 

In Granby’s case, too, the journey teemed 
with old recollections, which were, many of them, 
pleasantly revived. It was agreeable to live 
over the past again, and to recognize in a foreign 
land, when all was expected to be new and 
strange, a motley host of old acqumiitancc, both 
living and inanimate. From the same window 
of the same hotel, he saw the very Diligence that 
he had admired before, and just the same, even 
to its dirt;—looking as if it had not been cleaned 
since; respectable in its dinginess; each dusty 
wheel creaking in well-known accents. And there 
was the very pig-tailed postilion, with his short 
blue jacket laced wjth red, shining black hat, 
with rim curved like a half moon, and boots 
that seemed his better half. And there was 
Monsieur le Conducteur, the counterpart of our 
mail-coach guard; fat, like bis fellow on sur side 
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of the water; but there the resemblance ceases 
—for Monsieur le Conductcur has a martiaf air 
about him, which not even the red coat could 
ever give to our English guard. Instead of the 

i 

broad-brimmed, low-crowned hat, a blue forag¬ 
ing cap is jauntily cocked over the right temple; 
instead of the Belcher, he has a loose black 
handkerchief round his neck ; chitterlings up to 
his eyes; a long velveteen jacket without skirts; 
and a large military cloak to supply the place of 
an upper benjamin. 

Reminiscences of this kind, in some degree 
compensate for the want of that eager, wonder¬ 
ing interest, with which one traverses a foreign 
country for the first time. But Granby's won¬ 
der had not been all expended in the first tour; 
and he still felt an emotion of surprise, when, 
after crossing a very extensive common-field, 
scarcely occupied by a single house, he found 
himself at the gates of Paris. 

There he found .abundant materials for the 
business of amusement: as whocan doubt that has 
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seen Paris ? and who, of the few that have not 
seen it, will refuse to believe ? Much he had to 
see and hear—^and much did he see, and much did 
he hear accordingly. Oftendidhepace the Louvre, 
—that “gorgeous gallery of dainty devices,” 
splendid still, though stripped of its worse than 
borrowed pi umes; and ever, as he cUd so, did he 
lament the neglected state of many of its pic¬ 
tures, and let slip, sometimes, a hearty maledic¬ 
tion on the evil deeds of the “ Restaurateurs." 

There were many other sights to occupy his 
mornings. He pushed his way through the Ex¬ 
position des Arts, where he saw a considerable 
deal of laborious trifling tastefully displayed, 
and a very imposing exhibition of mis-directed 
ingenuity, mingled with much that was really 
admirable. He looked into the French Annual Ex¬ 
hibition, and found that, as usual, it was crowded 
with many historical pieces of stiff affectation, from 
the formal followers of the school of David, in¬ 
termingled here and there with one of better pro¬ 
mise. He strolled through the Palais Rsyal, that 
N 3 
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unique epitome of gaiety, luxury, and vice; 
entered some of the Cafes, and saw the French 
exquisites stow away the surplus of their 
sugar in their breeches pockets, to make “ eau 
tucri^ on the morrow; looked once more into 
that little room, stuck round with mirrors, which 
attracts, by its imposing name, so many of our 
countrymen, arid disappoints them when they 
see it; smiled at the grave obsequious homage 
paid by her countrymen to the presiding god¬ 
dess, ‘‘ une peu pass6e^' that sits with the air 
of a princess, at a splendid table, decked with 

’>v 

flowers, gracefully ^spensing change. 

He went now and .then to the A^^^^nie Royale 
de Musique, and reprobated their screaming 
singers, as strong^fis he commended the Ballet. 
He visited the Theatre Francois, and would 
certaifdy have gone to sleep there, had it not 
been for wtmder at the animation which Talma 
gave to his heavy, prosy, spiritless part; and 
barrmg certain dawings, and pawings, and 
dtakingli of the hand,that were nuthmr natural 
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nor graceful, thought him the finest actor he 
had ever seen. He enjoyed their comedies 
and farces; saw grace personified in Mademoi¬ 
selle Mars, and genuine humour in the quiet 
drolleries of Potier and Perlet. He admired 
again, as warmly as ever, some of their beautiful 
public buildings, and reprobated just as much 
their narrow, dirty, unsavoury streets; and in 
spite of that exculpatory phrase, could not ap¬ 
prove totaliU de la rueJ^ He did ?iot 
revisit the Salon des Etrangers ; it put him too 
much in mind of Tyrrel. Nor did he lose his 
waj, as herel^^re, in the Catacombs. But 
excepting tl^^, he once mor^. made the tour of 
almost all that this far-famed capital offers to the 
curious. 

Mean while he had not been unmindful of afford¬ 
ing his uncle the frequent satisfactitm of hearing 
from him ; and he had received one letter in re¬ 
turn. It contained a good deal of that quiet 
gossip, which is peculiarly acceptable from a 
correspondent at home, but which ednnot be 
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interesting to any but those whom it immediately 
concerns; nor would it probably have been very 
interesting to Granby, had it not come across 
the Channel. There was, however, one part of 
the letter, which excited his attention in a high 
degree, and surprised him not a little at the 
game time. The following is the part in ques¬ 
tion. 

“ You will be glad to hear that our misun¬ 
derstanding with the Jermyns is in a fair way 
of being entirely made up, and I trust that we 
shall soon become as good friends as we ever 
were. I have received a letter from Sir Thomas 
Jermyn, which I wish you were here tOjSee, for 
it is a very civil, friendly letter, and ^ think 
would give you pleasure, and do him ci^dit in 
yovk mind. He enquires very kindly after my 
health, and says how happy, it would make him 
and Lady Jermyn, to see me at Brackingsley 
But that is quite out of the question. I sup¬ 
pose he does not know that I never go out any 
where. «- However, it was very well meant. He 
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also mentions you, and regrets that he saw so 
little of you in town. He says, the last he saw 
of you was for a few minutes at the Opera, where 
he was in trouble about his carriage. I don’t 
know what he alludes to. You never mentioned 
anything of the kind to me. He says he thought 
he should have met you again, but that probably 
you went out of town soon afterwards. A Mr. 
Smith, a friend of his, is going to stand for 
Bradley, in which I have a few houses, and con¬ 
sequently a vote, as perhaps you know. Sir 
Thomas Jcrmyn wishes me to support his friend. 
—I know nothing of him; but for Sir Thomas 
Jermyn’s sake, (if I hear nothing meanwhile to 
his disadvantage), I shall be very glad to give 
him my vote.” 

The latter part of this extract perfectly ac¬ 
counted for the ciirility described in its com¬ 
mencement ; and Granby could hardly help 
smiling at the benevolent simplicity of his 
worthy uncle, while he almost envied the happy 
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tranquil feeling which such guilelessness of heart 
promoted. But with the part relating to him* 
self he was completely puzzled. What could 
Sir Thomas Jermyn mean, by saying that he 
thought he should have met him again ? as if it 
was Granby’s fault that he did not, and as 
if he himself had not committed an act by 
which to render all farther intercourse impos¬ 
sible ? Was it shame that led him to assume 
forgetfulness, and gloss over his former conduct ? 
at was it sheer hypocrisy ? To be sure, be 
could not tell how far electioneering views would 
lead the Baronet to cringe to those whom he 
had previously insulted; but that he should dare 
to use such language, when, for anything he 
knew to the contrary, General Granby was ac¬ 
quainted with the whole case, and might even 
hiave seen his very note, v;as perfectly incon- 
cdvable. 

Granby knew not what to think. His mind 
fluctuated between satisfaction and displeasiu'c. 
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Sometimes he was pleased to think that former 
intercourse might be resumed, and all that had 
passed be forgotten; and then again doubt and 
suspicion, and disgust at Sir Thomas .Ter- 
iiiyn’s meanness, poisoned all his promised 
pleasure. 

He debated long what course he should pur¬ 
sue. At length he resolved, in his answer to 
the General, to give a softened explanation of 
the disagreement which had taken place between 
himself and Sir Thomas Jermyn; tell his 
doubts; beg his uncle’s assistance in remov- 
ing them; and request an extract of that part 
of Sir Thomas Jermyn’s letter which referred 
to him, in the precise words of the original. 

■ Having dispatched a letter to this effect, he, 
as soon as the lapse of time wovild permit, 
began to look anxiously for a reply. But day 
succeeded day, and he expected one in vtun. 
He became impatient—^but what availed im* 
patience here ? He intended to have quitted 
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Paris, and passed onward to the Rhine; l)ut 
he now waited beyond the settled time at his 
old quarters, for fear of missing the expected 
letter. 
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CHAP. XVIII. 


The chamber where the good man meets hia fate 

Is privileged beyond the common walk 

Of virtuous life, (|uitc in the verge of heavcn.-*>YovNo. 


One morning on Granby’s return to his 
hotel, from Galignani’s reading-room, he was 
gratified with the intelligence, that there was a 
letter for him from England. On opening it, 
■ however, his joy was quickly changed into the 
deepest sorrow, at reading an account from 
his uncle’s housekeeper, that her master had 
been suddenly seized with an illness which 
threatened to prove fatal. 

Granby immediately resolved to set out for 
England that very day; and consijquently 
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much was to be done in the short time previous 
to his departure. Fortunately he had got his 
passport signed and counter-signed as many 
times as is deemed essential by the prudence 
of the French government, and had gone 
through all those troublesome forms, b^ which 
we are sometimes usefully reminded that there 
are countries which possess rather less freedom 
than our own. 

A young single man always is, or ought to 
be, endued with the locomotive faculty in a 
high degree. By a prompt exertion of this 
power, Granby, in the course of a few hours, 
found himself beyond the barriers on his road 
to Fngland. We will not accompany him io 
his rapid, but melancholy journey. Suffice it 
to say, with such expeditiim did he travel, 
that having left Paris on the Tuesday evening, 
on Friday about mid-day he drove into the 
village of Ashton, and stopped at the. weU re¬ 
membered turn, where a bye-road led from the 
highway to his unde’s house. This was situ- 
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ated about a quarter of a mile from the public 
road; and Granby got out and walked to it. 

It was a fine but melancholy day { one of 
those which this cloudy climate rarely affords, 
but which, when it comes, is apt to temper 

our admiration with a certain feeling of gentle 

■m 

sadness. Not a cloud was to be seen, to re¬ 
lieve and brighten by its contrast the mono¬ 
tonous expanse of dull, deep, greyish blue. Not 
a breeze was heard to rustle through the trees ; 
scarce a sound disturbed the silence, except the 
sky-lark twittering on high, you knew not 
where, and the long drawn chirrup of the grass¬ 
hopper. A thin haze which was spread over 
the landscape, gave a gloomy indistinctness to 
the distance, and deepened the flat solemnity 
of the dark green trees. There was a general, 
unrelieved, dull 'ligjit; so that, unless when 
looking at your own shadow, you might have 
almost questioned the reality of the sunshine; 
and you might have thought the landsmipe 
add, were not your ideas otherwise diverted. 
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by the enervating heat that poured down from 
the luminary above you. 

The scene conveyed a sentiment of gloom to 
the mind of Granby,—who perhaps was predis¬ 
posed, by the depressing object of his return, 
to seek food for melancholy. He walked on 
slowly, with his eyes on the ground, till on 
turning a well remembered corner, the hous»' 
appeared immediately before him, and he 
raised his head to look at it. The shutters 
had been closed to keep out the sunshine,— 
which gave it a deserted air. It looked to 
Granby like the mansion of death ; and as he 
gazed upon the well known window of his 
uncle’s room, he shuddered to think how soon 
he might be told, that this room contained the 
corpse of one so justly dear to him. 

He involuntarily stopfv:;d as the thought 
arose, and dreaded to advance and learn the 
worst; but after a brief internal struggle, he 
pressed onward with a quickened pace. Still 
he saw* no face that he knew, and heard no 
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»ound familiar to him, till as he was almost at 
the door, an old favourite dog of his uncle’s 
c;une bounding round the cornel with a loud 
angry bark, which on recognizing Granby, he 
instantly softened into a fondling whine, and 
writhed himself into many an expressive gesture 
of greeting. 

Granby could not forbear, however occupied 
with other thoughts, from bestowing a short 
caress on his first welcomer, and then looking 
up, saw one of the shutters partially unclosed, 
and a female head appear through the chink. 
In an instant he was at the door with his 
hand on the bell, doubtful whether he should 
venture to ring. He removed his hand, for 
he heard the low pattering of feet in the hall 
within; the door was carefully opened; and 
behind it, as he entered, was Mrs. Robins, the 
old house-keeper, with a face that struggled 
between pleasure at seeing him, and grief for 
the cause o^ his return. 

“ Is my uncle ddve?’’ were Granby’s first 
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words: they were uttered in a tremulous whis¬ 
per. 

“ ’Tis all we can say,” replied^ Mrs. Robins; 
“ but thank God, Mr. Henry, we can say that.” 

“ I am anxious,” said he, “ to see him. Is 
he sensible ? Does he expect nje 

“ Yes, Sir, he does, I am pretty sure, for I 
told him myself that you would be back soon; 
and he madfe signs, as if he understood me. But 
I think I had better prepare him for it, if you 
please. Sir. Will you just walk in here .•* ’ and 
she opened the door of the room in which he 
and his uncle used to sit. 

It was almost dark, the shutters being closed 
to exclude the sun. He half opened one of 
them, and as the light poured in, looked round 
with mournful interest bn the detxtiate apart- 
ntent, Every thing in it reminded him of times 
that had been, and now, he feared, never would 
return. There was his uncle’s chair in the spot 
in which he always sat, and another placed op¬ 
posite, Vs if for himself/, on the other side of the 
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small Pembroke table. On that table lay the 
last newspaper that his unde had been heading 
—perhaps the last he ever would read—marking 
by a day in advance the date of his first illness; 
and near it was an accumulation of unopened 
papers that had ^rived since, and several sealed 
letters in well known hands. On the chimney- 
piece was a small old-fashioned clock,—the last 
appeal from all other clocks and watches in the 
house,—which his uncle, with scrupulous punctu¬ 
ality, always wound up with his own hand. It 
had now stopped—a mute predicter of the fate 
of him to whose daily care it owed its motion. 

Each of. these ttifling features in the scene 
before him, conveyed to Granby its po^j^i^!^ 
Sorrowful remembrance; and he continued s^ly 
to dwell upon them,'^en the door was geUtly 
opened, and Mrs. Robins, with a few low words, 
intimated that she was ready to conduct him to 
his uncle's chamber. He followed her in silence, 
treading still softer .and softer as he approached 
the room. She unclosed the door, anef he en- 
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tered; and as she told his name, he heard from 
the bed a Mnt inarticulate exclamation, which 
.shocked him, from its utter want of resemblance 
to the usual tone of his uncle’s voice. 

The room was darkened by the window-cur¬ 
tains being drawn, and it was some minutes be¬ 
fore Henry could distinctly see the altered being 
that lay stretched before him on the bed,—noM 
the wreck even of that pale, decrepid person 
that he had seen a few weeks before. He feebly 
returned the pressure of his nephew’s hand, and 
turned his glazed eyes upon him with a faint 
expression of glad recognition. He tried to 
speak, but could not express himself distinctly- 
Seeing that he failed in making himself under¬ 
stood, he motioned Henry to sit beside him. 

Some time elapsed bUbre the latter could 
speak, for his tears Howedofast, and would not 
be restrained. When he did speak, he could say 
little. Hope of recovery he durst not breathe, 
for be saw that the hand of death was upon his 
uncle. “Things of this world were topics scarcely 





proper for such a time, and preparations for the 
next would be better enjoined from the pious 
and feeling lips of the excellent minister of the 
adjoining church. Granby therefore sent to 
request his presence, and he administered, with 
affecting stdemnity, the last consolations of reli¬ 
gion to the aged and dying man. 

After this, the sufferer sunk into a state of 
stufKjr, in which he continued for a considerable 
time. He seemed as if he were about to pass, 
by an easy transition, from insensibility to death ;. 
but he revived again, and was awakened to an 
increased anxiousness of what was passing 
around him. A feeliiTg of interest and anxiety 
seemed at one time to agitate his features. He 
pressed his nephew’s hand as strongly as his 
feeble strength would permit, and earnestly 
uttered, at several sqpcessive times, expressions 
which were scarcely articulate, but in which 
Henry thought he, distinguished the words 
“ open,” or “ oaken bureau.” 

He thought these expressions were intended 
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to refer to the place in which the will was kept; 
and by a look, and a few short words, he signi¬ 
fied his comprehension of his uncle's meaning. 
The old raaq, upon this, seemed satisfied and 
resigned, and appeared once more to abstract 
himself from worldly thoughts, and prepare his 
spirit for its momentous flight. 

The physician came again, but s(X)n turned 
away with a saddened brow; and as Henry 
followed him from the room, and pressed his 
• eager inquiries, whispered gently, that hope 
was past. 

Night approached, and brought with it no 
amendment. The household had been fatigued 
with constant previous attendance, and therefore 
Henry, after snatching a short rejxise in the 
early part of the night, resolved to watch alone 
by his uncle's side until the following morning 
He was left alone with him a little before mid¬ 
night, and sat by his side with one baud grasped 
in his. The rest of the house was still as.deatli, 
and no sound was audible within the chamber 
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but the ticking of a watch, and the low per¬ 
turbed breathings of the aged sufferer. This 
last sound became gradually less and less au¬ 
dible, and at times appeared to cease entirely; 
so tliat Granby hardly knew if life remained, 
and inclined his ear towards him, and touched 
tlic pulse with anxious dread, to ascertain its 
motion. 

Midnight was past, and the hours rolled on 
slowly and solemnly towards the morning; when 
all at once the light in the chamber was extin¬ 
guished, and Granby vras left in darkness. He 
could not quit his situation, for his uncle still 
retained his hand. The pressure was for some 
time firm .and unvaried ; till at length he sud¬ 
denly felt his hand squeezed more strongly, and 
afterwards the hold was gradually relaxed. 

A faint light was*now perceptible through the 
crevices of the shutter, which was seen by Granby 
with heartfelt satisfaction. It increased rapidly, 
and he longed to rise and admit still more, but 
feared to disengage himself. He could easily 
o2 
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have done it now, for the grasp was dull and 
feeble, and the hand seemed rather to be closed 
upon his own than to retain it. He thought, 
with horror, that a clammy coldness was coming 
over it. He bent his ear forward to the bed; but 
no breathing was attdible. With an indefinable 
feeling of dread, he then touched the cold wrist, 
but could distinguish no pulsation. He extri. 
cated his hand from the stiffened fingers that 
enclosed it, rose gently, went to the window, 
unbarred a shutter, partially opened it, then 
turned his face, and as the cold grey light of 
nnoming fell upon the bed, saw at a glance that 
his best friend was gone for ever. 

We will not dwell upon his feelings. Those 
who, like him, have lost the sole protector of 
their youth, can best imagine what he suffered. 
He gazed a while, in a sdrlitof stupefaction, on 
the lifeless body of his kind relation; then ap¬ 
proached, and knelt by the bed for some mi¬ 
nutes in silent prayer; then with recovered 
firmness looked once more upon the coi'pse, and 
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closed its glassy eyes, that seemed to gaze 
muneaningly upon him. Afterwards, turning 
from it, he gently ojjened the window-shutters, 
with a careful and a noiseless hand, as if tlie 
sleep of death should still be respected, though 
it could not be broken. 

It was a bright and joyous summer’s morning. 
A clear light just tinged the edges of the 
hills, while a thin cool haze, like a silver gauze, 
was lightly thrown across the valleys. The air 
wa.s mild and fresh, and innumerable dew-drops 
spai'kled in the grass. The birds had Ixjgan 
their early carol, and “ the cock’s shrill clarion” 
echoed in the distance. All told of renovated 
life—all spoke the voice of joy and promise. 

It was a sight tg cheer all hearts—all, save 
that of the desolate mourner, who looked out 
upon this fair scene firpm the silent chamber of 
death. To him it gave far other feelings. It 
added an impulse to his grief—it seemed as if 
Nature* had unkindly withheld her sympathy. 
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All without was bright and gay, and breathed 
of life and cheerfulness—all within was solemn 
as the grave. He turned his eyes from the 
death-bed of his benefactor, to the brilliant 
spectacle of reviving nature, and the cruel con¬ 
trast deepened the gloom of his situation. 

There still was silence within the house, and 
Granby almost feared to disturb it. He waited 
awhile. It ^emed as if all slept but him. At 
length a sound was heard, and then softly un¬ 
closing the door, he stepped forth to communi¬ 
cate the melancholy tidings. 

The sad event was soon known to the whole 
household, and deep was theafflictionitcaused; and 
Granby’s tears flowed afresh on witnessing their’s. 
They had, indeed, lost muchi—an ever kind and 
generous master. But Granby’s loss was greater 
far: he had to mourn pne whose benevo¬ 
lent bad fostered him almost from infancy, 
and who in his worst of necessities, had been to 
hra a second lather ; the heart was cold whose 
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wannest affections had ever been for him alone; 
and stiff and motionless was the hand that 
reared his orphan childhood. 

In cases of affliction, the necessity of occupa¬ 
tion, even though the duties that engage us be 
of a melancholy kind, is ever found a stern, but 
useful corrector of our grief. It is fortunate 
for us, when, after the loss of a cherished friend, 
or near relation, we are instantly plunged into a 
current of business which demands our close 
and constant attention- We are thereby pre¬ 
vented front indulging in that train of sad but 
unavailing thoughts, which such a circumstance 
will naturally induce. 

Happily this was Granby’s case. A whole 
day was before him> the wretchedness of which 
would have been almost insufferable, had it not 
been for the prom^ CC^^ions, and multifarious 
business by which that day must necessarily be 
oscupied. The direction of every thing de¬ 
volved upon him. He had to acquaint a long 
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list of friends and relations with the sad event; 
to appoint the time and manner of the funeral; 
and finally, to examine the state and disposition 
of his uncle's afiairs 

Among other directions for the funeral, a 
wish was expressed in the will, that Henry and 
Lord Malton should be the chief mourners ; 
a request which the former immediately 
made known to his Lordship by letter, 
stating at the same time the day, and the place 
appointed. 

This done, Granby could not help recurring to 
the words so earnestly expressed by his uncle, 
relative to some bureau. He thought he said, 
“ open,” or “oaken,”—^but could not tell which, 
so imperfectly were the words articulated. He 
recollected that there was a small old bureau of 
oak, standing in a back room, which was called, 
as such rooms often are, the study, but which was 
certainly little used for studious purposes, and 
was more than half filled with dusty moveables 
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of various descriptions. He opened it, but 
found nothing of any moment, and was thence 
led to conclude, that it was not of this his 
uncle meant to speak. 
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CHAP. XIX. 


Time as be courses onward still uurolls 
The volume of coacoalmeut. 

Remorae% 


For several.days Granby was closely occu¬ 
pied, either in superintending various arrange¬ 
ments, or in examining and destroying the 
various letters and papers, which the General, 
during along life, had allowed (in some instances 
rather heedlessly) to accumulate. On the 
evening before the funeral, in turning over 
the leaves of a memorandum book,— to sec 
if it contfuned any article of moment, the 
following words caught his eye—“ Mem, To 
tell 'Harry that when I am gone, he will find 
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the paper in a secret drawer of the oaken 
bureau, in the back study.” 

He started from his chair as he read this. It 
explained, at once, his uncle’s meaning. It was 
to this bureau that he meant to direct him, and 
from the earnestness of his manner he could 
not doubt that tlie paper in question must be 
one of deep importance. With a strong feeling 
of curiosity and interest, in which hope and 
fear were very equally blended, he took a 
light and went to prosecute his search. He 
opened the bureau, and after a careful scrutiny 
discovered the secret drawer. 

It contained a thick packet, sealed with his 
uncle’s seal, and directed in his hand-writing, 
“ To my nephew, Harry Granby, to be pri¬ 
vately opened by him after my death.” 

He eagerly returned with it to his room, broke 
the seal, and tore* off the envelope, which was 
found to contain several sheets closely written in 
the hand-writing of his uncle. By the many vari¬ 
ous shades of the ink, it appeared, to have been 
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written at several successive times. The date at 
the beginning was tltat of many years back, 
and there was another at the end, which was the 
16th of the preceding November. 

Granby could not help looking with a feeling 
of awe, on a paper which promised to disclose 
so much of interesting matter, and which might 
so materially influence his future prospects. He 
drew a candle towards him, sat down, and read 
as ibllow*£ 

“ My i>ear Harry, 

“ Before you read this I shall be-^no more, 
and you will, have lost, if not an able director, at 
least a zealous and attached friend. It was 
my wish to be to you all that a father could 
have been, and you, I think, have been no less 
desirous to shew towards me all the aflection 
and deference of a son. How far I have well 
and wisely executed my task, I cannot say; 
but God knows that I ever acted as I thought 
for the best; and you, I am sure, will not be 
backward in ^oing justice to the integrity^of my 
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intentions. I have a long story to tell you, and 
one which nearly concerns yourself. I should 
have wished to have told it otherwise than thus; 
but I have been fettered by a solemn promise, 
and my honour has forbidden me to break it. 
By this promise I am bound not to disclose the 
circumstances which I shall now relate, except 
hy a paper to be opened by my executor after 
my death, or if before my death, only in case of 
the previous decease of another person. That 
person is Lord Malton, and it is chiefly of him 
that I am going to speak. 

“ We have never talked much upon family 
subjects, especially those which are in any de¬ 
gree connected with him ; but, I believe, you 
are nevertheless informed, that in case of the 
failure of male heirs to Lord Malton, the title, 
and most of the landed property, would descend 
to the representative of the younger branch. 
This was a disposal which the present Lord 
Malton could not alter; but which, I am well 
persua^d, he would have altered.had it been 
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possible. Whether it was the secret vause of 
his disagreeoient with your father, or whether 
his quarrel with your father made him the more 
averse to this disposal of his (woperty, I cannot 
say; but certain it is, that he and my brother 
were hardly ever on friendly terms, and were at 
one time in a state of actual hostility. But I will 
not dwell on these things; I will rather remem¬ 
ber that he never failed to acknowledge your 
father’s good qualities, and was uniformly kind 
in his bdiaviour to me. Lord Malton, as you 
may have heard, married early. BBs first wife 
was 8 Miss Danvers; a very pleasing, amiable 
woman, who brought him a tolerable fortune. 
She did not live long, and left only one child, a 
son, who died shortly after her. Lord Malton 
was very much grieved at her death; the more, 
perhaps, on account of the double loss which he 
sustained, and the consequent disappointment 
of his hopes of a successor. 

“ Within two years he marrieii^gain. His 
leomd wife,was Miss Stratford,* «ster to the 
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late Sir James Stratford. My cousin seemed to 
be fortunate in his choice. I thought so, and 
so did many others, and there was reason for 
thinking so, for she was an excellent woman; 
so mild, and quiet, and compliant i and though 
not exactly handsome, she was very pleasing in 
her appearance. You know her picture, Harry 
—it is an excellent likeness of her—my cousirt 
Malton gave it me. - 

“ Well—as 1 said, he seemed to be fortunate, 
and they ought to have been happy. But some¬ 
how or oth^ they were not. I am afraid it was 
more his fault than her’s,—as you will see when 
I have told you all. But 1 must also say that 
she had one defect. I hardly like to call it even 
a defect; but it was Unfortunate, and might 
have been in some degree the cause of their un¬ 
happiness. She was very diffident and reserved. 
He fancied she wifs cold, and did not care for 
him. I know that she did—too much, poor 
soul, for hev'^wn happiness. 

“ For the first three years they Iwd no child j 
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and this, to him, who was so desirous of an heir, 
was a very serious mih'tification. It perhaps 
contributed in no small degree to weaken his 
affection for her; and she, poor dear woman, 
grew pale, and thin, and low-spirited, and quite 
unlike her former self. I am sorry to say that 
I believe this change was brought about by his 
unkindness. Not that he ever quarrelled with 
her, or used her violently ill; but his affection 
for her passed away, and she perceived it too 
plainly; and this to one who loved her husband, 
as I am sure she did, was worse to bear than any 
violence of temper. Then there were other 
distressing things, as you will see;—^but I must 
not anticipate. 

“Well—at length there was a promise of a 
family, and she was delivered of a son. This 
gave great joy to my cousin Malton; but his 
joy was soon checked. Ladf Malton was seized 
with what I believe they call a puerperal fever, 
and died in the first week of heibconfinement. 
Poor MaltoQ! though I fear he* did not love 
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his wife, he certainly felt this blow severely. I 
believe his conscience reproached him for his 
past conduct to her—conduct that could not be 
recalled: and then, as I often hem'd him say, 
ther^ seemed to be a sort of fatality which had 
attended bis marriage prospects. It was indeed 
melancholy to have lost so soon a second wife, 
and in a way similar to that in which the first 
had died. And then it wounded him in the 
point on which his wishes harped, and endan¬ 
gered his hopes of an heir; for though the child 
had survived its mother, yet it was but a sickly 
infant, and probably might not live long. 

“ I went to stay with him at Tedswortb 
about three weeks after poor Lady Malton's 
death. He had written to me very dejectedly; 
and as we had always been familiar friends, and 
he used to be cheerful when I was with him, 
and I knew that a little quiet society was good 
for people inflow spirits, I wrote to ofier him 
my company.6 He accepted the offer very grate> 
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ftilly ; and accordingly I went to see him. He 
seemed anxious about the child, which had be¬ 
come his only hope, and which was, as 1 have 
said, a poor little sickly thing. He did 
not mention it often, and was ratlier short 
in his answers to me whenever I enquired after 
it. Nevertheless, he evidently thought a good 
deal about it, saw it several times a day, and 
had frequent private conferences with the nurse 
that took care of it. 

“ But notwithstanding his great anxiety, and 
the apparent illness of the child, he never sent 
for a medical man. This circumstance sur¬ 
prised me; for one was living not far off, whose 
skill was highly spoken of; and I took the 
liberty one day to hint to him my thoughts, and 
to Ixnnt out tltis as a proper person. But he 
did not seem to take my interference in gootl 
part; said that he was the properest judges 
thi^ I might be sure tubbing needful was 
neglected; and that the person in question 
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knew nothing about children. The subject was 
dropped, and as he seemed inclined to take 
offence, I never thought proper to resume it. 

“ I must now mention a circumstance which 
took place a few days afterwards. Remember, 
Harry, that this was in the year ninety. I waa 
then young and active, eager for amusement of 
any kind, and very fond of field sports. Teds- 
worth was to me a paradise, for it abounded in 
game and fish; and as my cousin did not care 
about them himself, their management, while I 
was there, and the direction of the keepers, 
seemed to be vested solely in me. I walked out 
one evening after dinner (it was in July, on the 
14th), and went, attended hy one of the keepers, 
to superintend the laying of some night-lines. 
It was a fine, still, summer’s evening; and the 
lines being properly disposed of, I was tempted 
to prolong my walk. I strolled along the edge 
of the lake, and struck across from the upper 
end towards the western corner of the shrub* 
berry. 
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“ I remember that evening, Harry, as if it 
was but yesterday. It was twilight, and about 
nine o’clock ; and I sauntered quietly through 
tlie close walks of the shrubbery, enjoying the 
coolness of the evening, sometimes walking, 
sometimes standing for a few minutes, and watch¬ 
ing the bats that flitted to and fro above my 
head. While I was standing thus, I heard the 
sound of soft, quick steps, as if some one was 
stealing gently, but rapidly, along the path to¬ 
wards me. I stood still, and presently there came 
round the corner a woman mufiled up in a dark 
cloak, with a large bundle under it. On seeing 
me, which was not until she came quite close, 
she started, and stopped, and made a sudden 
exclamation, and 1 knew immediately by the voice 
that it was Mrs. Franklin, the nurse. She seemed 
exceedingly alarmed ; and, thinking that she 
did not know me, (for it was almost dark) and was 
alarmed on that account, 1 spoke to her, and asked 
hea" where she was going, and what she was carry¬ 
ing under her cloak. I remember her answer, and 
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her manner of giving it. ‘ Nothing, Sir,’ said 
she; and her voice IremWed, and she tried 
to pass me; but the walk was narrow, and as I 
stood in the middle she could not get by.— 

‘ Nothing ?' said I, ‘ it is a nothing that lies 
iu no very small compass.’—Those, T believe, 
were my very words, and I put out my hand 
to touch tile bundle; upon which she hastily 
drew back, and told me it was only some 
linen that she was taking to the head keeper's 
wife to be washed; and on saying this she 
brushed hastily by me, and passed on. 

“ I stood considering for a few seconds. The 
woman’s behaviour puzzled me; and I thought 
I saw strong ground to suspect that something 
was not right. She hatl a relation living near, 
and it struck me at once, that she was robbing 
her master, and carrying things from the house 
to this relation. Be.sides,—I remembered that 
she was not going the nearest way to the 
keeper's; which, made my suspicions stronger 
still. I therefore resolved at once to follow. 
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her. I hate the character of a spy; but I 
thought myself bound in duty to my cousin to 
protect him from abuse and fraud, and felt 
that I should almost become an accomplice, if 
I did not attempt to sift this suspicious circum¬ 
stance. 1 followed the woman at a distance, 
lasing sight of her at times, and then again 
faintly seeing her through the twilight. I soon 
saw that she was not going to the keeper’s lodge ; 
and I continued to watch her till she entered a 
lonely cottage by the edge of the park, where 
there lived a woman of the name of Wilson, 
who was her sister, and widow of a formic 
keeper, who had been settled by Lord 
Maltbn rent-free in a cottage near the park. 
She had one daughter living with her—a 
beautiful blooming girl about nineteen. 

“ Poor Mary Wilson! I piust tell you a little 
of her history, for she was deeply concerned in 
the eyents which I am going to relate. It was 

her misfortune to attract Lord Malton’s eye- 

« 

The interest excited by the death of her poor 
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father, had led my cousin, from charitable mo¬ 
tives, to call in his rides occasionally at the cot¬ 
tage ; and Mary, whose beauty was certainly 
great, did not pass unobserved by him. He con¬ 
tinued to call at the Wilsons’ cottage, but not, as 
at first, from charitable intentions, Mary alone 
had become his object. I can make no excuse 
for him. He knew his advantages of situation, 
and he pursued them: but it was a most un¬ 
worthy use to make of those advantages. She 
W’as naturally blinded by the admiration, guilty 
as it was, of one so greatly her superior. I can¬ 
not think that she was ill-disposed; but it was a 
sore temptation, and she yielded to it. A few 
days after Lady Malton’s confinement, she was 
delivered of a son. I knew this proof of her 
guilt, and more than suspected its author. 

“ But I must return to the events of that even¬ 
ing. After seeing Franklin enter the cottage of 
her sister, I doubted whether I should not follow 
her thither. But I felt some repugnance at ap¬ 
pearing personally in tliis affair, and tliought it 
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sufficient to rouse my cousin’s vigilance, and 
leave to him the work of detection; and with 
this view I returned home, and resolved to ac¬ 
quaint him with all I had seen. ‘ I have reason 
to fear,’ said I, when we were alone, (I repeat 
as nearly as possible what I remember to have 
said), ‘ I have reason to fear that one of your 
' SCTvants has been acting dishonestly, and con¬ 
veying things to which she has no right out of 
the house.’ He stared at me, and asked ntc 
whom I suspected. ‘ Franklin, your little boy’s 
nurse,’ said I. ‘ I met her with a bundle under 
her cloak, coming through the shrubbery.’ He 
seemed to start when I named the person, and 
gave me a very keen look. I can almost fancy 
I see him before me as I write, his manner made 
so great an impression. ‘ And where did she 
go?’ he asked. I told him, to Mrs. Wilson's 
cottage, and advised him to investigate the cir¬ 
cumstance, and said that 1 did not like to see 
him pillaged without telling him all I knew. 
He smiled upon my saying this, thanked me for 
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my vigilance, but said that my suspicions were 
groundless, and then told me, lowering his voice, 
that Franklin had gone by his orders to take 
such things as might be needful for the sick to 
Mary W ilson and her child; and he added that 
the child was very ill. 

“ Alter a short ])ausc, I said rather abruptly, 
‘ If Franklin was taking these things by your 
order, how caiiic she to say that she was carr^-ing 
a bundle of linen ?' I looked up in my cousin’s 
face as 1 said this, and was quite astonished at 
the ePcct which my simple question seemed to 
have. lie turned very pale, looked distressed, 
and asked me, angrily, why I expected him to ac¬ 
count for all that the foolish woman chose to say. 
Then, after consideration, he added, that perhaps, 
under all the circumstances, she felt an awkward¬ 
ness in alluding t^ the situation of her niece, 
Mary. 

“ 1 pursued the subject no farther, but I 
thought about it a good deal, and did not feel 
satisfiod that there was no* some mystery at the 

vox,. IJ. I* 
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Strange thoaghts flashed across my mind, which 
I strove in vain to drive away. They only re¬ 
turned with greater force. They haunted me 
the whole day; and I can rememltcr even now 
the anxious sleepless night I passed, in trjdng to 
persuade myself of the impossilnlity of a scene 
of villainy, which could I suppose it to be true, 
would at once explain all difficulties. I remem¬ 
bered my cousin’s anxiety for an heir, the 
weakly state of the infant—the mysterious care 
which had latterly been taken of it—the sudden 
death of Mary’s child—the contradictory a<’- 
counts—aitd I<ord Malton’s strange emharras.^- 
ment. I passed one or two days in a wretcheil 
fevered state of uneasiness. But I rou.sed myself 
by the reflection, that if there w^ foul plav. if 
would be incumbent on me to use all efforts to 
detect it; more especially when a brother’s right.' 
might suffer by the fraud. 

“ I watched my opportunity, that 1 might speak 
to Franklin alone. Such an opportunity soon ar¬ 
rived. She Was walking in the shrubbery, and had 
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the child in her arms, but muffled up so that I 
could not see its face. I desired to be allowed to 
look at it; with which she complied after some de¬ 
mur. I began by praising the child’s appearance ; 
commented on its improved health; and observed 
that it was not like the same; and as I said this 
I looked at her very earnestly. I saw her change 
colour, aitd seem distressed; but she struggled 
hard for composure, and began to talk extremely 
fast in order to draw off my attention This 
only served to increase my suspicion. ‘ Which 
was the finest child,’ said I, in a significant tone, 
‘ this or Mary Wilson’s This was a question 
which she ought to have answered readily and 
without emotion. But she did not so answer it. 
She was evidently embarrassed. I believe she 
thought it an ensnaring question; and she was 
not furnished with a ready reply. She stam¬ 
mered, and hesitated; said first one, and then 
the other; and at last replied, that there was 
' very little difference between them. I asked her 
what she was alarmed about, and wily she could 
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not answer, plainly and calmly, so simple a ques¬ 
tion. She said she did not know, and seemed 
to get stiU more and more confused. ‘ You 
were right, however,’ said I, in a very marked 
tone, ‘ in saying that there was little diflerence; 
there is indeed little or no difference. Ay,’ 
said I, ‘ no difference;’ and I looked at her 
very keenly, and saw her tremble with alarm. 

‘ I do not understand you. Sir,’ said she, in a 
faultering voice, and then she attempted to walk 
away, and said she must take the baby in. 

‘ Stop,’ said I, catching her by the arm, ‘ it 
is fit that you should understand me. I have 
much more to say to youand then I looked 
round, to see whether any one was within sight 
or hearing, and seeing nolmdy, I proceeded 
‘ Now,’ said I, in a stern tone, ‘ tell me,—do 
you persist in saying tliat Mary’s child was 
dead when you arrived at the cottage?’ She 
answered ‘ Yes;* but she did not answer 
promptly. She paused a while, as if to consider 
what she shduld say. It was not the answer of 
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a person who speaks at once the simple truth, 
regardless of its consequences. ‘ Very well,’ 
said I; ‘ now, I myself have been at the cot¬ 
tage, and they assured me that the child died 
about one o’clock in the morning. You were 
there before ten, and say that it was then dead. 
You cannot both of you be right.’ 

“ Franklin seemed alarmed at first, but vehe¬ 
mently exclaimed against the possibility of ei¬ 
ther party having made a wilful misstatement; 
and she went on to talk very rapidly about the 
difference of clocks, and persons in afiliction not 
attending to time; and at last added, that the 
child might not have been dead after all, and 
that she only knew that it looked as if it was. 
I had begun to feel that a mistake was possible 
with respect to time; but this want of firm ad- 
lierence to her tale again brought back my worst 
suspicions. ‘ When I met you,’ said I, ‘ with 
the bundle in your arms, y^u first told me that 
it contained linen; you afterwards said that it 
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was food and medicine, carried by Lord Malton’s 
order. What if I believe neither of these tales 
were true?’ ‘You may think wliat you please, 
Sir,’ said she, hastily; ‘ but what I did, I did 
according to my Lord’s order; and so you will 
find, if you choose to ask him.’ ‘ I do not 
doubt,’ said I, ‘ that you acted according to 
your master’s orders, but I doubt whether tliose 
orders were such as you have represented.’ ‘ If 
you are not aatisiled upon that point. Sir,’ she 
answered rather angrily, ‘ you had better ask 
my Lord himself;’ and was going away, when 
I again stopped her. ‘ I shall ask him,’ said 
I, ‘ in due time; I am now questioning you.’ 
‘ I do not know. Sir,’ said she, ‘ what you sus¬ 
pect me of.’ ‘ Do you wish to hear answered 
I, looking her steadily in the face. She had be¬ 
fore been red with anger; she now turned very 
pale, and just uttered a faint ‘ Yes.’ ‘ I sus¬ 
pect you,’ said I, ‘#>f conveying in that bundle 
the body of your late mistress’s infant to Mary 
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the children. You are safe as long as you keep 
your own counsel—Major Granby will not tell.’ 
She signed the paper, and left the room. You 
will find that paper in the packet. It is marked 
with two crosses on the outside. 

“ ‘ And now,’ said Lord Malton, ‘ it is but 
fair that I should have your written promise of 
secrecy.’ ‘You shall have it,’ said I, ‘but 
remember, that I reserve to myself the liberty 
of disclosing all, by a paper to he opened after 
my death, by my executor ; and that in case of 
your dying before me, I may publish it to whom 
I please. There is anotlier thing which I must 
also mention. You will have it in your power 
to make ample jtrovision, out of your personalty, 
for your natural son. But, nevertheless, it 
would be cruel to bring him up with expecta¬ 
tions which musj eventually be disappointed; 
and I, therefore, require, and make it an expres-s 
condition, that before he sErrives to the age of 
ten, you fully inform him of bis real birth and 
expectations; ‘ and observe,’ said I, for I saw 
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him wavering, ‘ that from this condition you 
shall not escape, for if you do not inform him of 
it, be assured that I will.’ ‘ Never fear,’ said he, 
his countenance inflaming as he spoke; ‘ he-shall 
lie taught to curse his parents at the proper age. 
—Have you any more conditions to impose ?' ‘ No 
more,’ I answered. ‘ Then sign yoiir promise.’ 
I did so, and he received it in silence. 

“ I recollect that silence well—it was terrible. 
—it lasted, perhaps, only for a minute or two; 
but it seemed hours to me. There was my 
cousin, slowly folding up the [)aper, and seem¬ 
ing to ponder as he did so; looking so stern, 
so sad, so pale with agitation, yet trying to lie 
calm ;—while I sUwd earnestly watching him, 
thinking of the terms on which we were likely to 
part. On one thing I resolved—to be no more 
a visitor at Tedsworth. Undef all the circiim- 
.stances, my presence would necessarily Ije 
irksome to my cousin. I should be felt as a 
restraint, and should recall unpleasant thoughts. 
Besides, I could not bear the idea of seeming to 
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take any advantage of my acquaintance mth 
his secret, and thereby forcing myself ujxjn 
him. 

“ I remember, that I was the first to speak. 
‘ Cousin,’ said I, * I trust you believe that I 
do not wish to be your enemy. We are near 
relations, and thougli we cannot, henceforth, be 
the intimate friends we used to be, yet I should 
wish to part from you in perfect kindliness of 
feeling. I will not reproach yv>u for what you 
liave done, for that might seem ungenerous. I 
must leave you, Malton ; but it shall not be in 
unkindness. I trust you will still believe me 
your fervent well-wishei', and will never regard 
me as your enemy.* ‘ No,’ said he, ‘ it is I 
that have been my own worst enemy.’ He 
asked why I must leave him, and I told him my 
reasons. He thought for awhile; but appeared 
satisfied. ‘Well,’ said he, ‘perhaps that is 
best for both parties. But stay with me for a 
few days. I wish for your presence, in order to 
smother any suspicion that may arise in my 
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liousehold. Franklin is the only servant that 
is at present in the secret. The rest know no¬ 
thing, and I believe suspect nothing; but of 
this I cannot be certain. -If they should, your 
sudden departure might give them fresli 
grounds.’ 

“ I felt the trutli of what he argued ; pitied 
him for being driven to such precaution; and 
agreed to comply with his request. I remained 
at Tedsworth four days longer. They were four 
uncomfortable days. Each of us scrupulously 
abstained from alluding to the subject of the 
late aifair, and tried to behave as if nothing 
material had occurred. But it would not do; 
we were both of us embarrassed and opprcssetl, 
and an awkward consciousness of our relative 
situations hung a |)erpctual load upon <Jur spi¬ 
rits. A sense of guilt weighed heavily upon 
him, and I had many a harassing reflection, 
and was even haunted, when in my cousin’s com¬ 
pany, with the sense of what he ought to feel. 

“ I was glad to go, tliough I could not but 
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experience a pang at parting. On the day 
hefore my departure, I revisited every favourite 
haunt about the place. I do not know why I 
<lid so, for it was a melancholy sort of pleasure. 
It scarcely deserved to be called a pleasure; 
it rather seemed a painful duty ; for, I felt, as I 
looked at these scenes, that I was probably 
viewing them for the last time. And hillierto, 
it has been so. I have never set my foot in 
Teilsworth since. Perhaps I never shall ;igain. 

“ And now, Harry, I have given you as full 
an account as I am able of this extraordinary 
transaction. You will perhaps be surprised, 
that after this lapse of time, I should be able 
to describe, with such minuteness, events so 
long passed. But I felt the necessity of pre¬ 
paring an account for my successor; and imme¬ 
diately after the (Jiscovery, even during the four 
days of my stay at Tedsworth, I employed 
myself in noting down the conversations that 
had passed. These I embodied io^a short paper, 
which I drew up for the inspection of your 
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father; but since his death, I have written it 
afrcsli, with a more minute detail of the facts, 
and have addressed it to yourself. 

“ You see, my dear Harry, from what I have 
stated above, that you are the rightful heir of 
Loi’d !^^alton; and that, on the event of liis 
death, you will succeed to his titles, and all the 
Tedsworth pro})erty. May you live long to 
enjoy it. 1 may never see that day—I do m>t 
think I shall —T feel a certain presentiment, 
even while I write the.se lines, which tells me 
that this paper will give you the first intelli¬ 
gence of your future fortune, at a time when I 
am dead and gone. I am older than Lord l\Ial- 
ton, and do not think I shall survive him. 

“ And now, my tlcar nephew, you can best 
judge how far I have wisely executed the im- 
])ortant duties of a guardian^. You can now 
j)enetrate into the motives of those parts of my 
past system, which long ago I would fain have 
explained, had I been at liberty so to do. You 
now see why we held so little communication 
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with our relations at Tedswortli. You now 
can understand why I liave never given you a 
profession. 

‘‘ Your cousin knows his situation—has known 
it from his boyliood. Lord IMalton scrupulously 
performed the painful task which I imposed. 
This I know positively, having ascertained the 
fact once when I called to sec your cousin manv 
years ago, at the time when he was a Westmin¬ 
ster school-boy. He seemed indifl'ereut alM)ut 
ii ; which, though surprised at, I was glad to 
see. Time must have rendered him still more 
so, and it will be happy for him if it has ; for 
in his case, quick and sensitive feelings would 
be a real misfortvmc. 

“ I say all this, that j'ou m.ay know that, with 
respect to him, >ou will have nothing to commu¬ 
nicate. You wiy therefore be .spared a painful 
office, and the ^ually distressing reflection of 
the sudden change of situation which your poor 
cousin must tmdergo. It will bc^greatcr in ap¬ 
pearance than reality. It is but an event to 
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which he had looked forward froih childhood. 
Besides, I trust that although Tedsworth cannot 
be his, yet he will still have an ample provision 
out of his father’s personalty. Again I com¬ 
mend him to your friendship. I am growing 
old and feeble—it is fit that I should think of 
death. Lord Malton, however unjustly, may 
probably be averse to you. Let me, if possible, 
extend the hand of reconciliation. even from the 
grave. In my wiU, I have signified a wi.sh, that 
at my funeral Lord Malton should be a 
mourner as well as yourself. Thi.s will convey 
to him the gratifying thought, (for such I trust 
it will be,) that though his offences have been 
great, and our consequent separation long, they 
have not extinguished my regard. It will also 
smoothen to yourself the difficulties of a first 
meeting. You will meet at a^time when sorrow 
softens the feelings, and pridc>and stubbornness 
of spirit eitner are or ought to be repressed. 
You will be thrown into close communion, with 
your hearts subdued and chastened by the so- 
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lemn scene before your eyes. Connected as 
you both are with him over whom you meet to 
mourn, you will feel, I trust, with greater force, 
the ties that bind you to each other ; and though 
I cannot see that day, yet it will be one source 
of pleasure in my dying hour, to think that my 
^ ery dust may be a mediator between you, and 
that you will seal upon my grave the bond of 
future friendship. 

“ And now farewell, my dearest nephew. May 
you long dignify and enjoy that station, which 
must on some future day be your’s. It is pain, 
ful t(» me to conelmle. I see you daily, it is 
true ; and perhaps may continue so to do long 
after writing this farewell. Hut still, when I 
consider that I am penning the last address that 
you ever can receive from me, a certain sad and 
awful feeling agitates me as I write. I am tak¬ 
ing a last and solemn leave ; and were you dis¬ 
tant from home, and did I not hear at this 
instant your horse’s tread below my window, I 
should scarcely have courage to write the words, 
von. II, a 
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But I must—and will. God bless yon, my dear 
boy. Once more—farewell for ever.’' 

f)ne of these few last words was blotted, as if 
a tear had fallen Ujwn the writing. Granby 
could not view without a corresponding emotion, 
this .silent record of his Uncle's love. With a 
reverential feeling of grief and tenderness. In; 
laid down the paper, and resting his forehcatl on 
his hand, briefly reviewed the circinnstanccs of 
this extraordinary disclosure. 

What a wonderful change in his prospects 
one sliort hour had eflected ! He seemed tt> Ikj 
scarcely the same person who had so lately sat 
down, with less of hope than fear, to theperu.sal 
of this ini]x>rtant document. A busy crowd of 
former circumstances pressed forcibly upon him, 
—circumstances which till now he had viewetl 
under another light, or had h!^rdly allowetl him¬ 
self to regard at all, and of which this |)ajK*r 
furnished him at. once with the brief and faith¬ 
ful explanation. 
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The darkest side of this new view of past 
scenes was occupied by Tyrrcl. He recalled 
to mind those dreadful words, which, for the first 
time, ho heard with such astonishment. “Know, 
that you have deemed yourself the friend of one 
who could have stabbed you while he shook 
your hand.” It was horrible to have heard such 
words; and still more horrible to recal them, at 
a lime wlien he was eruelly persuaded, by cir¬ 
cumstances before unknown, of the dreadful 
sincerity witii which they were uttered.. Till 
now he had never thought that Tyrrcl really 
was his enemy ; and had been inclined to regard 
these terrible expressions as the mere result of 
temporary rage. But now what an altered re¬ 
trospect ! and what a serpent had begun to wind 
itself about his heart! Now he saw- that hi.s 
destruction had been the settled puqwse of 
Tyrrcl’s soul. He JIuiddered as the thought arose, 
and looking back to the infatuated confidence 
which he once reposed in Tyrrel^ honour, he 
ponred forth thanks to that providence which 
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had saved liis inexperienced youth from the 
hidden snares which were set around him. 

But pity for his cousin’s lot soon succeeded to his 
just resentment; and he felt, were he to meet liim 
at that moment, lie could stretch forth the hand 
of reconciHator 3 ' friendship. His present s]ilendid 
expectations did not much occupy his mind; 
and he wa.s almost suipriscd at the indiflerence 
with which he viewed them. Tliere was a time, 
when for the sake of Caroline, he would huvf 
regarded them with transport; but the hope 
which then pos.scsscd him was now extinct, and 
he looked upon his altered prospects, with a 
feeling rather of wonder than of satisfat;tion. 

After g^'ing waj', for some time, to the re¬ 
flections that crowded on his mind, Granby 
turned once more to the packet, and examined 
two other papers which it contained. One of 
these was the confession of’j^lie Wilsons; the 
other that of Lord Malton. The former con¬ 
sisted only of those words, in the hand-writing 
of his uncle;—“ I, Mary Wilson, do solemnly 
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iffirm, that the infant now lying buried in the 
< hurch-yard at Tedsworth, described under tin- 
name of James Wilson, and purporting to be 
the illegitimate child of me, Mary Wilson, is 
not my child, but was brought deatl to this 
house by Elizabeth Franklin, on the night of 
'riiursday, the 14th ult.; and I, Jane Wilson, 
do attest the same; and we do believe the sakl 
child to have been the male heir of Lord Mal- 
ton ; and we do further affirm, that the present 
supposed heir of Lord Malton is the illegitimate 
child of Mary Wilson, which child she resigned 
out of her own keeping, into the hands of the 
said Elizabeth Franklin, on the 14th day of 
the present month. 

(Signed) Jane Wieson- 
Maey Wilson. 

Ttiesday^ July ]9^^, 1790.” 

The other confession, which was in the hand¬ 
writing of Lord Malton, was much^longer, and 
contained merely a recapitulation of much which 
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has been related ajMady. Granby carefully de¬ 
posited all ^ese documents in a place of safety, 
and then retired to snatch a repose, which his 
anxious and overburthened mind would scarcely 
permit him to enjoy. 
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